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With the passage of Public Law 94-142 came the challenge to 
the public school system to educate handicapped children in 
regular classrooms, the least restrictive environment in many 
instances. For many teachers, the presence of handicapped chil- 
dren in their classes presents problems which the teachers are 
ill-prepared to resolve. 

Martin (1974) identifies attitudes, fears, anxieties, and 
possible overt rejection as barriers to the placement of handi- 
capped children in regular classrooms. Moreover, the placement 
of Black and other minority group handicapped children in regular 
classrooms presents problems stemming from the race, culture, 
and socioeconomic level of the students. The minority handi- 
capped child is confronted by the teacher's lack of sensitivity 
to and positive valuing of cultural differences as well as his/ 
her inability to use teaching/learning strategies and develop 
and/or rewrite curricula in response to the needs of minority 
students. In addition, the term "minority" has the connotation 
of being less than other groups with respect to power, status, 
and treatment (Chinn, 1979). 

To assist teacher educators to overcome these problems and 
to implement P. L. 94-142, NABSE/TAC has developed this series 
of modules. It is anticipated that these modules will be infused 
in teacher education programs at historically Black institutions 
and, thereby, serve as vehicles to encourage and inspire pre- 
service teachers to use their minority perspectives and expertise 
for the benefit of special-needs minority students in relation 
to P.L. 94-142. 
\ 



There are five instructional modules in this series. This 
instructional module and others in the series address the problems 
faced by Black handicapped and other minority handicaoped stu- 
dents. The spirit and letter of P.L. 94-142 are explored 
relative^to their problems. The modules are as follows: 

• P.L. 94-? 42 and the ttlnonlty Child 

• Minority Handicapped Student* : A66e66meKt Itiue* 

and PfLac.tLc.iLi> 

• The Development and VeliveKij o& Inttxuctlonal Sen\>lcei> \ 

A Commitment to the SUnoxTty Handicapped Child ' 

• Structuring the Learning Climate jofi Minority Han dl- 

capptd Student* 

• Valuing the Vlveiilty oj Mlnv/ilttj Handicapped Student* 

The module P.L. 94-142 and the Minority Child is to be 
used first. Thereafter, the teacher educator may choose to use 
any of the remaining modules as appropriate to the needs of his/ 
her student population. 

All children have a right to equality of education. The 
National Alliance of Black School Educators believes that through 
efforts such as those of the Training Assistance Center equality 
of educational opportunity for all Black and other minority 
students can be attained. 



Chinn, P. C, The exceptional minority child: issues and 
some answers. Exceptional Children , 1979, 45, 532-536. 



Martin, E. W. , Some thoughts on mains treaming . 
Children and Youth . November, 1974, 150-153, 
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RATIONALE . 

The realm of special education is no longer occupied by 
the special educator alone. The Education of all Handicapped 
Children Act (Public Law 94-142) makes everyone involved in 
educating handicapped students responsible for helping to deter- 
mine the appropriateners of the education given. The 
appropriateness of education for handicapped students is often 
determined by educational, medical, and/or psychological assess- 
ment evaluation. On the surface, such a procedure might appear 
logical; however, recent controversies concerning the nature of 
tests, testing procedures, interpretation of test results, and 
minority students indicate that the apparent logic of the 
assessment/placement paradigm maty be invalid. Future teachers 
need to be aware of the known pitfalls in the testing situation 
and need to consciously and constantly evaluate the validity 
and the fairness of the test data on which their decisions for 
educational programming of minority students will be based. 
Therefore, university personnel who educate public and private 
school personnel must help them understand the effects of 
assessment and evaluation on the education of handicapped students 

This module should be included in a course of study for 
prospective teachers in order that they may: 

1. become familiar with a variety of assessment 
instruments ; 

2. understand some of the inadequacies of existing 
tests; 

3. be exposed to a practical approach to the assess- 
ment of minority students with suspected handicaps. 



GOAL 



To provide teacher educators and preservice teachers 
with knowledge of the nondiscriminatory testing procedures 
mandated by P.L. 94-142 and of assessment issues and practices 
as they relate to the evaluation of minority students. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL PLAN 



This module, written for teacher education faculty, is 
designed *to help college professors provide information and 
activities that will build an understanding of the assessment 
and evaluation procedures mandated by^P.L. 94-142. The scope 
of this module is limited to issues inj assessment with special 
emphasis on assessment issues related \^o minority students. 
It encourages evaluative and critical thinking about current 
assessment practices and highlights limitations, as well as 
strengths, in assessment instruments and evaluation procedures 
as they are applied to minority students. 

University students will be allowed to examine a sample of 
tests used nationally and locally to place minority students 
in special education classes. The professor, through lecture 
and assigned readings, will present the inadequacies of existing 
tests with respect to construction, item selection, item content, 
income bias, and examiner bias. In addition, alternative 
suggestions will be offered for assessing minority students- with 
suspected handicapping conditions. 

The module is designed to require three 50-minute class 
sessions (150 minutes) plus out-of-class assignments. Whenever 
possible, alternate learning styles are taken into account by 
the provision of alternate learning activities and assignments. 

i v 
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INSTRUCTION L PLAN - CLASS I 



4. 



BEHAVIOR OBJECTIVE 



The student will be able 
state tht> definition and 
purpose of assessment. 



to 



The student will be able to 
state factors which should 
be considered in the assess- 
ment . 



ENABLING ACTIVITY 



TEACHER EDUCATOR 



Lecture I 



Lecture I 



The student will be able to 
state orally or in writing 
four (4) areas in which 
tests and/or testing 
situations may be inadequate 
for or biased against the 
test- taker . 



The student will be able to 
state the assumptions on 
which standardized tests are 
cons t rue t ed . 



1 \ 




Help clarify each 
area of inadequacy 
and suggest/solicit 
additional areas of 
inadequacy or bias in 
tests or testing 
situations . 



STUDENT 



MATERIALS 



Read Handout 
1-1: 

• "Inadequacies 
of Existing 
Tes ts . 



Read Handou t 
1-1: 

# 11 Inad equac i es 
of Exis ting 
Tests . " 



la) Lecture I: Assessment 

b) Transparencies 

TP-1 Assessment 

TP- 2 Assessment-Defined 



2a) Lecture I : Assessment 
b) Transparencies 

TP-3 Test administration 



3) 



Handout 1-1 : 

• "Inadequacies of 
Existing Tests" 



4) Handout 1-1: 

• "Inadequacies of 
Existing Tests" 



OPTIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL PLAN - CLASS I 



En-iM ing Activity 



Behavioral Objective 



Objective 1 



Tea- her Educator 



I 

i 



Objective 2 



*w L 



Witat do yv.u think the 
instruments assess? 

J h : c h tests appear 
easy or difficult to 
adminis ter ? 



Student 



a) 



2a) Invite a school psy- 

chologist to speak to 
your class and to dis- 
play and describe the 
instruments and' pro- 
cedures used to refer 
students into special 
education classes. 



Given copies of PPVT 
WISC, WAIS, 
STANFORD-BINET , 
BENDER-GESTALT , 
ITPA (or other tests 
used in a particular 
school dis trie t) , 
s tud ents will re- 
spond to these 
questions posed by 
teacher educator. 



Materials 



b) 



Adminis ter a 
one another. 



test to 



Identify why certain 
it ems are more diffi 
cult than others . 



2b) Have students inter 
view a psychologist 



TESTS : 



PPVT 
WISC 
WAIS 

STANFORD-BINET 
BENDER-GESTALT 
ITPA 



Handout 1-2 
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Behavioral Objective 



Enabl ing Activity 



Objective 3 



Teacher Educator 



Student 



Research non- 
discriminatory 
testing and give 
oral report in 
class. 



an 



Materials 



HANDOUTS, TRANSPARENCIES (APPENDIX) 



CLASS I 
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. Handouts 

HO 1-1 Inadequacies of Existing Tests 

HO 1-2 Psychologist's Interview (Optional) 

Transparencies 

TP -1 Assessment 

TP -2 Assessment - Defined 

TP-3 Test Administration 
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DATE 



PROFESSOR 



PRE -ASSESSMENT 

DIRECTIONS: For each numbered item there is a lettered set of 
alternative answers or completions. Select the 
BEST ONE for each item. Circle your choice. 

1. Which one of the following is NOT a provision of P.L. 94-142 
that ensures nondiscriminatory testing? 

a) Tests should be selected and administered to guard 
against bias toward individuals with impaired sensory , 
manual, or speaking skills; 

b) Tests should be valid indicators of the specific skill 
area for which the tests are being used; 

c) Provision must be made for single factor assessment; 

d) Tests are to be administered by qualified individuals; 

e) Provision must be made for the use of multidisciplinary 
teams. 

2. Which ONE of the following assessment strategies is NOT con- 
sidered to be an alternative evaluation measure for use with 
Black and other minority group students? 

t* 

a) Criterion-referenced testing 

b) Norm-referenced testing 

c) Limit testing 

d) Psychosocial testing 

e) Norming traditional tests on minority groups 

3. 'Which ONE of the following factors is NOT a principal con- 

sideration in the assessment of Black and other minority group 
handicapped children? 

*f a) Current life circumstances 

b) Multicultural opportunities 

c) Ext rapersonal factors x 

d) Interpret at i on of performance 

e) ' Developmental hi story 
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DIRECTIONS: For each numbered item, supply the correct response(s). 

4. Four areas in which the construction of tests and the testing 
situation may be inadequate for or biased against the Black 
and minority group test taker are: 



and 



List four assessment practices that educators may employ in 
evaluating Black and other minority group students who are 
suspected of having handicaps. 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 

List four assumptions on which standardized tests are based 

a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 

Define and discuss assessment relative to an educator's 
evaluation of students. 



DIRECTIONS: Each item is preceded by T (true) and F (false). 

Circle T or F to indicate whether the statement is 
true (T) or false (F) . 

T F 8. In evaluating the capabilities of Black and othe^ minority 
group children, the use of multifactor assessment is pref- 
erable to single factor assessment. 

T F 9. Prior to P.L. 94-142 , most Black and oth**r minority group 
students who took traditional tests and were identified as 
handicapped attended classes with the nonhandicapped . 

T F 10. The curriculum in classes for the mentally retarded is so 
limited that many students rapidly become educationally 
retarded when compared with students who remain in the regular 
program . 

T F 11. Students, of which an overwhelming number are Black, tend 
to placed permanently in classes for the mentally re- 
tarded. 
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LECTURE I 



ASSESSMENT 
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INTRODUCTION 



Public Law 94-142 and recent court decisions have made 
professionals who are involved in the education of minority 
students anxious about assessment techniques and placement pro- 
cedures. Many professionals are perplexed and disturbed that 
minority students remain overrepresented in classes for the 
mentally retarded while under represent ed in classes for the 
physically handicapped and gifted (Mercer, 1973b). Some pro- 
fessionals attribute this inequity to discriminatory assessment 
procedures and suggest that the flaws in such procedures are 
so widespread that formal assessment should be discontinued 
altogether (Oakland, 1977). Other publications have sharply 
criticized the use of standardized tests which form the basis for 
most evaluations of student progress in American education today 
(Fields $ Jacobson, 1980). 

Assessment has been called the major disaster area in ed- 
ucation. The Council for Basic Education (Weber, 1974) has 
\ published pamphlets highly critical of present standardized 

testing procedures. Green (1975) points out that the use of 
standardized IQ, aptitude, and achievement tests has mushroomed 
so that it has vast political and economic implications for 
Blacks and the poor in the United States. Green contends that 
the scores minority students achieve on standardized tests greatly 
affect their educational careers, future employment chances, and 
adult lives in general. Additionally, Ebel (1975) points out 
that the reasons that tests are criticized and opposed are not 
difficult to find: the tests themselves are imperfect, sometimes 
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even seriously flawed, used unwisely, misinterpreted, overin- 
terpreted, and handled as weapons rather than tools. 

Knowing that the aforementioned criticisms of tests and 
existing testing and referral practices raise legal and moral 
issues and seeking to comply with r*blic Law 94-142, educators and 
psychologists have responded to assessment issues in diverse 
ways. Many still believe that there is nothing wrong with the " 
old way of doing things and feel that they must simply find 
alternative ways to avoid prosecution and loss of certain funds 
(Gerry, 1973). For others, the emphasis is on avoiding the mis- 
classification of minority students; they hold that the changes 
required concern only the referral and assessment of special 
populations, the minority ethnic and racial groups,^ Finally, 
some see in these issues an opportunity to re-evaluate the total 
assessment process in a highly professional manner. 

In order to get the necessary background information on 
assessment, the following topics have been selected for present- 
ation and discussion: [Put on transparency (TP-1) from Appendix.] 
definition of assessment, purposes of assessment, factors considered 
in assessment, who should assess, and traditional assessment 
t echn iques . 

Definition of Assessment 

In discussing the evaluation of minority scudents, one of 
the first steps that one must take is to distinguish between 
assessment and testing. Assessment and testing are not synonymous. 
Assessment is a multifaceted process of collecting the data 
necessary for making educational decisions. Testing or the 



administration of tests is only a part of the larger process of 
assessment. Assessment is the process of understanding the per- 
formance of students in their current environment. Much of the 
assessment takes place apart from formal testing activity: 
parent and teacher observations may be considered a part of 
assessment. [Put on transparency TP-2 from Appendix.] Assess- 
ment is an evaluative, interpretative appraisal of performance, 
and it provides data that enable professionals to make decisions 
regarding the students they serve (Salvia $ Ysseldyke, 1978). 
To adequately address many of the issues in the assessment of 
minority students, educators must constantly remember that testing 
is in no way equivalent to assessment and that it is only a 
small part of the larger process of assessment. 

Purposes of Assessment 

Evaluative techniques generally allow teachers and psychol- 
ogists to make decisions on the basis of information gathered 
during the assessment process. The decisions made may concern 
individual children, groups of students, or even the effectiveness 
of different methods of instruction. Among the many reasons for 
administering tests, Salvia $ Ysseldyke (19 7 8 ) have listed the 
following [Put on transparency TP-3 from Appendix.]: 

1 . Screen ing 

2 . PI acement 

3. Program Planning 

4. Program Evaluation 

5. Assessment of Individual Progress 

Generally, the purpose of assessment is to provide parents, 

teachers, and other professionals with information to assist them 



in making decisions that will enhance students 1 educational 
development . 

FACTORS CONSIDERED IN ASSESSMENT 
Current Life Circumstances 

A student f s performance on any task must be understood in 
light of his or her current circumstances. Professionals must 
understand current circumstances to be aware of what a student * 
brings to a task. 

Health and nutritional status play important roles in a 
student's performance on a wide variety of tasks. Undernourished 
and sick students are apt to be inattentive and perhaps irritable. 
Student attitudes and values must contribute to our evaluation 
of their performance. Finally, the student f s use of standard 
English, his or her knowledge and acceptance or societally 
sanctioned mores and values, and fund of general and specific 
cultural information all influence his or her performance on 
school related tasks. 

Developmental History 

A student's life circumstances are shaped by the events that 
make up his or her history of development. Harmful events, such 
as suffering abuse as a child or being misplaced in a class for 
the mentally retarded, may have profound effects on the physical 
and psychological development of the student. Physical limitations 
may restrict a student's opportunity to acquire various skills. 
A history of poor health may result in missed opportunities to 
acquire various skills. Thus, professionals must understand that 
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it is ritet enough to assess a child f s current level of performance; 
professionals must also understand what has shaped that current 
performance. 

Extrapersonal Factors 

Teacher f s and diagnosticians 1 reactions to and inter- 
pretations of various behavior can determine whether a student will 
be assessed and how. For example, some teachers do not understand 
that a certain amount of physical aggression is typical of young 
children, and as a result, these teachers may refer ''normally 11 
aggressive children for assessment because the teachers have 
interpreted the children's aggressiveness as a symptom of some 
.pathology. In addition, the background and training of the 
diagnosticians may predispose them to look for certain types of 
pathologies . 

Interpretation of Performance 

After a student's behavior has been considered in light of 
current life circumstances, developmental history, and extrapersonaJ 
factors that may influence performance, the information is 
summarized and assessed. This assessment often results in 
classifying or labeling the student. The assessor, after con- 
sidering all things, arrives at a judgment that the student fits 
a particular category, that is, he or she may be judged to be 
mentally retarded, gifted, learning disabled, or normal (Salvia 
§ Ysseldyke, 1978). 

Who Should Assess? 

A nicely debated topic is the issue of who should assess 
the minority student with suspected learning problems. In many 
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school districts, an educational diagnostician or school psychologist 
is charged with the major responsibility for evaluating all 
students experiencing serious academic problems within the school 
system. The results of the evaluation are incorporated into a 
diagnostic report, which usually outlines a comprehensive educa- 
tional plan for remedying the student's learning problems. The 
recommendations are subsequently put into practice by the teacher. 
However, in recent years many professionals have become dis- 
illusioned with this approach to assessment, and as a result, 
classroom teachers have taken a more active role in appraising 
the skills and abilities of the student with learning problems. 

Trad it ional Assessment Technique s 

The traditional approach in the assessment of minority 
students emphasizes the use of formal, standardized tests. The 
wide availability of formal tests, the relative ease of admini- 
stering them, and the use of normative data are some of the 
reasons why these tests were used within the school. Traditionally, 
a battery of tests was given to students suspected of having 
learning problems. The batteries included some of the following 
tests: Stanford-Binet , Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
(WISC), the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) , Wechsler 
Preschool and' Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI) , Illinois 
Tests of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA), Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Text (PPVT) , and the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test. 

Recently, educators , psychologists , and parents have 
challenged the use of solely formal tests to assess students. 
Questions concerning the overgeneralization of standardized test 
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results, the low reliabilities of many formal tests, and biases 
of formal tests against minorities have been expressed by various 
professionals and concerned citizens (Dent, 1976; Green, 1974; 
Samuda, 1976; Mercer, 1973a, and Williams, 1972). In addition, 
whereas the tests provide teachers with scores, the scores do not 
indicate what teaching strategies to use or what specific skills 
the child does or does not have. Instead, the results of many 
tests include a general quantitative score (e.g. percentile, 
grade score, etc.,) which is used to compare a student with other 
students. Moreover, the tests do not contain information con- 
cerning specific academic skills and behaviors that are encompassed 
in day-to-day teaching. 

Summary 

Assessment is a multifaceted process of collecting data 
necessary for making educational decisions. It is not synonymous 
with testing, but assessment includes testing as one of its 
components. 

The purpose of evaluative techniques is to allow professionals 
to make informed educational/placement decisions on the basis of 
information gathered during the assessment process. The five 
specific reasons for giving tests to students are as follows: 

1 . Screen ing 

2 . Placement 

3. Program Planning 

4. Program Evaluation 

5. Assessment of Individual Progress 

The factors that are considered in assessment are a student's 
behavior in light of current life circumstances, developmental 
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history, and extrapersonal factors. This information is then 
summarized and the student is classified or labeled as retarded, 
disturbed, normal, or learning disabled. 

In the past, assessment was the major responsibility of the 
school psychologist; however, at the present time, classroom 
teachers and educational diagnosticians are becoming more 
actively involved in the assessment process. 

The exploration of some cf the important facets of the 
assessment process will provide teachers and psychologists with 
some insight and data to assist them in better understanding 
assessment as it affects minority students. Thus, the concerns 
of parents and educators and the adherence to the nondiscriminatory 
mandate of P.L. 94-142 can be more readily addressed. 
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RESOURCES 



LISTS OF TESTS AND PUBLISHER ADDRESSES 



Peabody Picture Vocabulary Tests (PPVT) 

American Guidance Service, Inc. 
Publishers Building 
Circle Pines, MN 55014 

Stanford : Binet Iiltelligency Scale 

Houghton Mifflin Company 
110 Tremont Street 
Boston, MA 02107 

WechsleT Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIg) 

Psychological Corporation 
757 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 

Bender Visual Motor Gestalt 



American Orthopsychiat ric Association, 

Inc. 
1790 Broadway 
New York, NY 10019 

Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence 

Psychological Corporation 
757 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 

Illinois Test of Psycholinguist ic Abilities 

University of Illinois Press 
Urbana, IL 61801 
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MEDIA 



SUGGESTED FILMS FOR OPTIONAL USE WITH MODULE 



Specific Learning Disabilities : Evaluation (27 minutes, color). 

Follows two learning disabled children through a series 
of evaluation tasks to determine their learning strengths and 
weaknesses, giving teachers a practical understanding of evaluative 
techniques. From the Specific Learning Disabilities Series, 
1975. Davidson Films, 3701 Buchanan Street, San Francisco, 
CA 94123. 



The IQ Myth : 

This film is an examination of the ways in which the IQ 
concept has been used and misused through the years. The film 
focuses on the question of exactly how much importance, if any, 
should be placed on the result of a single test of this nature. 
Carousel Films, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York, NY 10036. 



Nazarro, J. How can tests be unfair ? A workshop in non- 
discriminatory testing. Reston, VA: The Council 'for 
Exceptional Children, 1974. 
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PUBLIC LAW 94-142 AND ASSESSMENT 





INSTRUCTIONAL PLAN - CLASS II 


/ 

Behavioral Objective 


Enabling Activity 




Teacher Educator 


Student 


Mater ial s 


1) The student will be able to 
identify the major provisions 
of P.L. 94-142 that ensure - 
nond is criminatory testing. 

t 

M 

t 


• Lec tur e II 


• Lec ture II 

• Out-of-class 
reading, Hand 
out II-l 


1) Lecture II: Public Law 
94-142 and Assessment. 

Handout II-l: What Public 
Law 94-142 Says About 
Assessment . 

TP-4 P.L. 94-142 and 
Parental Consent . 

TP-5 P.L. 94-142 and 
Placement . 


2) The student will be able to 
contrast multifactor and 
single factor testing. 


• Lec tur e II 

\ 

\ 


Discuss why 
multifactor 
testing is 
preferable to 
single factor 
testing for 
minority stu- 
dents . 


2) Lecture II: Public Law 
94-142 and Assessment. 

Handout II-l: "What 
Public Law 94-142 Says 
About Assessment. 


3) The student will be able to 
relate the effects of using 
traditional tests on minority 
s tudencs . 

A ' 

• 

ERJC 


Discuss the problems 
encountered by minor- 
ity students who take 
standardized tests. 
Indicate the con- 
sequences of test in- 
adequacies on 
minority group stu- 
dents . 


• Out-of-class 
reading of 
Handout II-2 . 


3) Handout II-2 

• "Consequences of 

Traditional Testing 
for Minority Students. 1 ' 

■ . 4.'. 

♦ 





OPTIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL PLAN - 


CLASS II 




Behavioral Objective 


Activity 


Materials 


Objective 1 


Assign students to research the 
specific provisions for non- 
discriminatory testing and report 
to the class on the provisions 1 
relationship to assessment pro- 
cedures for minority students. 




i 

o 
i 


Objective 2 


When given a case study, discuss 
the placement resulting from 
multifactor and' single assessment. 






Ob j ect i ve 3 


Film: The IQ My t h / Ca r o u s e 1 Films, 
Inc., - 1501 Broadway 
New York, NY 10036 






o 

ERIC 


A ' 

A 4. 




A 


f - 



LECTURE 



PUBLIC LAW 94-14 2 AND ASSESSMENT 



f 



A- 

9 



HANDOUTS, TRANSPARENCIES (APPENDIX) 



CLASS II 

Handouts 



HG 1-1 What Public Law 94-142 Says About Assessment 

HO 1-2 Consequences of Traditional Testing for 
Minority Students 



Transparencies 

TP-4 P.L. 94-142 and Parental Consent 
TP-5 P.L. 94-142 and Placement 
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The decades since 1950 have witnessed an increasing public 
concern for the rights of minorities, a concern that is reflected 
in the enactment of federal and state legislation. In connection 
with mechanisms for improving educational opportunities of 
minorities, assessment has been a major area of focus. The 
psychological literature of the 1960 f s and 1970's contains many 
discussions of the topic, and the impact of these discussions 
has ranged from confusion to clarity. A nurobei of professionals 
and organizations (Williams, 1972; Green, 1974; Cardenas, 1972; 
Dont, 1976; NAACP Report on Minority Testing, 1976; and the 
Association of Black Psychologists, 1974) have pointed out that 
the rights of minority students and their parents have been 
violated. Primarily, this group speaks of biases and the misuse 
of the intelligence test with minority students. These experts 
point out the following: 

1. test content does not reflect the experiences of 
of minority students; 

2. the tests reflect the day-to-day experiences of 
middle and upper income children; 

3. opportunities for minorities tc gain experiences 
upon which the tests draw have been limited by 
poverty; 

4. tests are designed by white Ph.D's from middle 
income f ami 1 ies ; 

5. tests do not adequately predict the futures of 
minority students ; 

6. many examiners are insensitive to minority students 
and are poorly trained in this regard; 

7. intelligence tests are poor indicators of learning 
capaci ty . 
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As a result of some of the aforementioned problems-and 
this list is not exhaustive-educators and psychologists feel that 
the construction and use of intelligence tests violate the moral 
and civil rights of minority students and their parents. 

Public Law 94-142 represents a valuable piece of legislation 
that considers minority students 1 and their parents' civil 
rights regarding the students 1 assessment. Handout 1 1 - 2 , 
"What Public Law 94-142 Says About Assessment, 11 presents ex- 
cerpts fiom the law related to assessment. Seme of the main 
features of the law as it pertains to the asses^nent and placement 
of minority students are as follows [Put on transparency TP-4 
from Appendix . ] : 

1. The law guarantees that without parental consent, 
no school district or official can: 

A. Evaluate a student*s abilities and. educa t ional 
needs. * 

B. Determine which special education services are 
necessary or , 

C. Place a student in a special program. 

The law nandates participation by parents in all discussions 
and at all decision levels affecting their child and requires 
that parents be fully informed of the alternatives considered, 
che decisions made, and the reasons for them. Parents have the 
right to inspect all of their child's education records, in- 
cluding those concerning his or her assessment and placement. 

In addition, parents or guardians have the right to bring 
any person to any meeting concerning their child's education. 
This person may be a friend, a relative, a lawyer, or a community 
advocate. 
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The Rights of Parents and Students When 



The School Recommends and Evaluation 



[Put on transparency TP- 5, from Appendix.] The law 
requires that if school officials think a student needs to be 
evaluated or placed in a different educational program, they 
must fjrst notxfy the parents explaining: 

1. What actions are proposed, which tests they 
v;ant to give, which experts will be involved, 
and what kind of placement is anticipated: 

2. Why an evaluation is necessary, which existing 
tests, what behavior, or which records support 
their view; 

3. What options have been considered and why certain 
options have been rejected; 

4. Any other reasons for recommending a change in 
placement or program . 

It should be noted it is illegal for school personnel to 
remove a student from the regular school program without an 
evaluation, without the full knowledge of the parents, and 
without parental consent or a final decision by a hearing 
officer or court . 

\ P.L. 94-142 provides specific guidelines pertaining to the 
se^ction and administration of tests and the procedures used 
for the evaluation and placement of handicapped students. The 
mandates that provide protection in evaluation procedures 
address issues such as: the communication mode of the testee, 
test validity, qualified test administrators, multi-factor 
testing, and mul t idisciplinary evaluation teams. An over- 
view of the major provisions addressing these areas follows. 
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Communication Mode 



The law requires that tests be provided and administered 
in the native language or communication system the child uses. 
Individuals are to be assessed in the language system normally) 
used by them, or in the case of very young children, the 
language normally u^ed by the child's parents. For individuals 
who do not have their sight, hearing, or a written language, 
it is necessary for the evaluation to be administered in the 
communication system (braille, sign language, or oral communica- 
tion) used normally by that individual. 

The importance of providing ^valuations in the communication 
mode used by the student being evaluated cannot be overstated-. 
A clear and accurate measure of a child's skill level in a 
particular area cannot be ascertained if a child cannot clearly 
understand the instructions, test items and other crucial 
factors of language barriers. 

The adequacy of the law's provisions in requiring accurate 
_ assessment of individuals with differing language systems has 
been questioned by some individuals. Language barriers continue 
to exist in the evaluation process for children who are non- 
English speaking, who speak English as a second language, or 
who speak non-standard English. These children experience 
difficulty with the linguistic makeup of conventional measures 
and often obtain scores t at reflect this difficulty as it 
pertains to the test language and testing environment. Pro- 
viding translators for non-English speaking or English as a 
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second language (ESL) students has come to be considered a 
viable alternative by\any educators and school systems. 
Hqwever, researchers feel that translation^ within the context 
of non-English speaking and ESL students, does not provide a 
medium for a nondiscriminatory assessment. The alternative of 
translating tests into the dominant language of'^the child does 
not adjust for the differing cultural information, ^learning 
styles, and valye systems of the different ethnic groups. 
DeAvila, (1974), clearly outlines the problem. 

1) It,is impossible to use a single translation 
in different geographic locations because 
there are regional differences in dialect; 

2) There is an erroneous assumption that non-""^ 
Englishspeaking children speak one language 
exclusively ; 

3) Words in one language have frequencies and 
potencies which generally cannot be compensated 
for in a direct translation to a second language; 

4) Literal translation of existing tests represent 
a complete denial of cultural divers i ty . 

Black children who speak dialect versions of standard 
English encounter a different set of problems with the ling- 
uistic structure and administration of conventional tests than 
non-English speaking students. They experience difficulty with 
the language structure of test items. In addition, the 
attitudes of individuals who score and interpret their re- 
sponses may color the evaluation of dialect speakers. It has 
been noted that many teachers and test personnel continue to 
regard children who speak Black dialects as linguistically 
deprived rather than linguistically different. Often, little 
status is given to non-standard English as a viable, rule- 
governed language. Moreover, the linguistically different 
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speech of the Black child is often associated with low social 
status and low intelligence by teachers (Williams, 1970; 
Valietutfti, 1971), 

Tests scores for dialect speakers may reflect the child ! s 
lack of familiarity with the subtleties of standard English, 
the linguistic differences between the tester and the testee, 
and the minority child's interpretation of test questions 
(Harber, 1977). Because numerous tests have been found to be 
culturally and/or linguistically biased, researchers and 

i 

educators question the legitimacy of using these tests with 
children who do not speak standard English primarily. 

Researchers have indicated that the use of many traditional 
tests with dialect speakers may result in gross errors in the 
educational placement of these children, that is, a low score 
on an information or verbal ability subtest may affect greatly 
and detrimentally the overall IQ score (Harber, 1977; Hunt, 1975 
Alder, 1973). 

Alleviation of linguistic biases facing Blacks who are 
dialect speakers and facing non-English or English as a second 
language students may take several forms. Generally speaking, 
the construction of tests which are geared to the linguistic 
and cultural style of racial and ethnic groups is an alternative 
for the future. Although translation does not offer relief for 
non-English speaking students, some studies indicate that it is 
a viable alternative for dialect speakers (Barber et. al. f 1973) 
(Lecture 111 provides a nr re comprehensive discussion of alter 
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native assessment strategies for minority students.] 

In addition to a provision that requires tests to be pro- 
vided and administered in the native language or communication 
mode of the child, the law specifies that tests should be 
selected and administered to guard against bias against indi- 
viduals with impaired sensory, manual, or speaking skills. 
Impairments that affect the modalities for communication greatly 
influence the type of tests that can be selected and the manner 
in which they are presented to individuals. Careful consideration 
of the handica a child has is important to assure that the 
abilities of the child are being assessed and not the handicap. 

Evaluations should be geared to the most intact modality 
the individual demonstrates or accommodations should be made 
for the impaired modality. For example, for a visually 
impaired child, the use of large print in the testing procedure 
may be indicated. A child with an impairment in manual skills 
may require adaptations such as the opportunity to give oral re- 
sponses as an alte: .ative to written responses. Thus to avoid 
handicap bias, evaluationj must be conducted through the 
appropriate receptive and expressive modality for each child. 

Test Validity 

Validity refers to the extent to which a test measures what 
its authors or users claim it measures. P.L. 94-142 requires 
that tests be valid indicators of the specific skill area for 
which they are being used. The validity of some tests, 
specifically intelligence tests, is a crucial issue with minority 
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groups today. The argument that intelligence tests may not 
measure "true" intelligence, particularly when there is cultural 
or language unfami 1 iari ty on the students' (testees) part, has 
been proposed and accepted by many educators and researchers. 

If a test has been standardized on a white, middle-class 
population, it probably will not be valid for minority children. 
If a test is to be valid for all children, the standardization 
sample must represent children from diverse eaucational ex- 
perience^ and Cultural patterns. If the test is so standardized, 
the more valid the results will be and the better the educational 
decisions made on their behalf will be (Turnbull $ Turnbull, 
1978) . 

Qualified Personnel 

P. L. 94-142 requires tests to be administered by qualified 
individuals in conformance with the instructions provided by 
their producers. This provision is a medium to further ensure 
quality nondiscriminatory tests for exceptional students. 
Correct interpretation of test results requires individuals who 
are knowledgeable of exceptional conditions and of the relation- 
ship between a child's test score and the suspected disability. 
Thus, professionals with expertise in specific disability areas 
and trained in the administration and interpretation of tests 
are important in providing accurate assessments of individuals 
(Turnbull § Turnbull, 1978). 

In addition to expertise in assessment and exceptional 
cuiia l liuiid , individuals involved in evaluating minority student* 
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must demonstrate knowledge of sociocul tural differences. 
Individuals so informed can decrease the likelihood that a 
child's sociocul tural background will be a deterrent to obtaining 
an accurate assessment. Dent (1976) proposes three areas which 
can enhance the educator's knowledge and understanding of 
sociocultural factors influencing the development of Blacks. 
These areas also may be applicable to other ethnic/racial 
minorities. He suggests training and/or retraining in the 
f o 1 1 ow i n g : 

1) the influence of African thought and philosophy 
on the devel opment of va lue systems of Black 
Americans ; 

2) the differences in cultural styles and modes of 
emotional expression ; 

3) the influence of sociocultural and socioeconomic 
factors on the cognitive and learning styles of 
Black students. 

c 

Test Interpretation 

The decision regarding the appropriateness of special 
education services for a child is the culmination of the assess- 
ment process. Thus the interpretation of the test results is a 
crucial factor in determining the appropriate placement for a 
child. The law requires that information from a variety of 
sources, such as teacher recommendation, the physical condition, 
the social or cultural background, and the adaptive behavior 
of the child be utilized when interpreting test results. 

Many educators and psychologists feel that formal 
tc rtc :\ n not ?Avays provide sufficient i nf or mo tion to ascertain 
an accurate picture of a child's abilities. However, in the past, 
information from other sources was seldom used to augment and 
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complete the information obtained from formal test results. 
Consideration of information from a variety of sources particu- 
larly information relative to the soc iocul tura 1 environment and 
adaptive behavior of Black and other minority group students was 
the exception rather than the rule in the evaluation and inter- 
pretation of assessment data. In fact, rarely did consideration 
of sociocul tural factors and the adaptive behavior of children, 
particularly that of minority children, figure in the evaluation 
of intelligence. As a result, disproportionate numbers cf 
minority children were misclassif ied and placed in classes for 
the mentally retarded (Alley $ Foster, 1978; Samuda, 1976). 

The inclusion of information pertaining to soc iocul tural 
environment, particularly adaptive behavior, may impact 
significantly on intelligence test scores of minority students. 
Research indicates (Fisher, 1977; Talley, 1979) that implementat 
of the two-part definition of mental retardation which includes 
the IQ score and an adaptive behavior measurement substantially 
decreases the number of minority students qualifying for special 
education placement in educable mentally retarded (EMR) 
classes. In one study (Fisher, 1977) sixty to seventy percent 
(60-70%) of minority group students were no longer eligible for 
EMR classes when adaptive behavior measurements were taken into 
consideration. These and other studies clearly highlight the 
critical need for adaptive behavior measures and sociocul tura] 
information to become a part of evaluation procedures for 
minority group students. 

One of the final steps in the evaluation process is the 
review of assessment information and recommendations and the 
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determination of the educational placement for the child. In 
an effort to halt discriminatory practices throughout the 
evaluation process, P.L. 94-142 requires that placement decisions 
be made by a placement committee, a group of persons, including 
individuals knowledgeable about the child, the meaning of the 
evaluation data, and possible placement options. 

Multifactor Assessment 

P.L . 94- 142 provides for multi-faceted and multi-source 
assessments - assessments that attempt to examine and evaluate 
the total functioning of the child. The law's regulations 
require that: 

1) evaluat ion measures assess educat ional need 
rat* or than general intelligence quotient; 

2) information from sources other^than tests 
(physical condition, sociocul tdral background, 
and adaptive behavior) be used; 

3) more than one type of test be used as a criterion 
for placement (Turnbull § Turnbull, 1976). 

The regulations against single factor and for multiple 
assessment instruments reflect an attempt to incorporate into 
the law rulings made in lawsuits pertaining to the classification 
of ethnic minority students as EMR. The Larry P. (1972) and 
Diana (1970J decisions clearly indicate that minority students 
were assigned to EMR classes on the basis of intelligence test 
scores that were used as the single or primary criterion for 
placement (MacMillian $ Meyers, 1977). 

The use of a variety of tests provides an opportunity for 
an in-depth and comprehensive assessment that cannot be achieved 
by the use of a single test score, particularly an intelligence 
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test score. Single factor testing, particularly with minority 
group children, increases the probability that an accurate 
picture of the child's ability will not be obtained. Single 
test scores provide a global or generalized view of the student's 
ability. On the other hand, mult i - faceted educational assessment 
can provide information on specific strengths and weaknesses of 
the student. This type of assessment allows the evaluator to 
ascertain an individual's performance level in a variety of 
educational areas, that is, math, reading, and oral and written 
communicat ion . 

For minority group students, mult i - faceted assessments pro- 
vide a vehicle for relief from arbitrary and rigid standards 
that are used to determine a student's intelligence quotient 
for the purpose of special education placement. With the use 
of mult i - faceted assessment, opportunities are provided for 
sociocul tural and adaptive behavior data to be reflected in 
the student's profile. Thus, the total body of information 
obtained from a mult i - faceted educational evaluation can assist 
educators and parents in making more informed curricular and 
instructional decisions for students (Turnbull § Turnbull, 
1976; MacMillan § Meyers, L977). 

Multidisciplinary Teams 

P,L. 94-142 requires evaluations to be performed by a 
multidisciplinary team that contains at least one individual 

II!; cA t wi.Iic in the student's suspected disability. Additionally, 
comprehensive evaluations require a team of professionals with 
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expertise in different specified areas. However, rarely does 
a single individual possess expertise in the variety of areas 
required for comprehensive assessment. Thus, there is a need 
for a team to assess, interpret, and report on the abilities 
of the child. The information needed may be gathered through 
interviewing, behavioral observations, and formal and informal 
tests. The size and composition of the mult idisciplinary team 
are usually determined by the suspected disability of the ex- 
ceptional child. All members of the team should be fully 
qualified in their area of professional expertise (Turnbull $ 
Turnbull, 1976). 

Independent Eva luat ions 

If parents feel that the entire diagnosis of their child's 
handicap is wrong or that the child has been misclassif ied, the 
law provides them with the opportunity to request an independent 
evaluation. Parents may have their child re-evaluated by 
experts outside the school system. It should be noted that the 
persons conducting the independent evaluations must be as 
qualified as the !l experts !t that participated in the original 
evaluation. For example, the parents may disagree with the 
original psychologist's diagnosis and thus might want to hear 
the view of another psychologist. 

The responsibility for paying for the independent evaluation 
varies according to who asks for it. Generally, however, when 
the parents, and always when the hearing officer requests an 
evaluation, it is provided at public expense (Yohaleir. $ Dinsmore, 
1978) . 
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Teacher 
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Howe , C . E. M From identification through in it ial placement 
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CLASS III 



ASSESSING MINORITY STUDENTS 



Behavioral Ob j ec t i ve 

1) The student will be able to 
identify alternative assess 
ment strategies for testing 
minority students. 



to 



i 

I 



2) The student will be able 
compare and contrast the 
merits oi various alter- 
native assessment strategie 
recommended for minority 
students , 



3) 



The student will be able to 
formulate guidelines for 
assessing the minority stu- 
dent suspected of having 
hand icaps . 



o J 
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Enabling Activity 



Teacher Educator 



• Lec ture III 



• Lecture III 



• Lecture III 



Student 



* Lec ture III 



• Lec ture III 

• Handout III-l 
Al terna t ive 
Assessment 
S tra teg ies in 
Pluralistic 
Soc ie ty . 

• Handout III-2 
Assessment 
Implications of 
P.L . 94-142 . 



Materials 

1) • Lecture III: A Practical 
Guide to Assessment of 
Minority Students with 
Suspect ed Handicaps. 

• Handout III-l: Alternative 
Assessment Strategies in 
a Pluralistic Society. 



• Lecture III 



2) • Lecture III: A Practical 

Guide to the Assessment of 
Minority Students with 
Suspect ed Handicaps. 

• Handout III-2: Assessment 
Implications oi. P.L. 94-142, 

• Handout IIX-3: Nondis- 
criminatory Assessment 
Implications for Teacher 
Education. 

• Handout III-l: Alternative 
Assessment Strategies in a 
Pluralistic Society. 



3) • Lecture III: A Practical 

Guide to the Assessment of 
Minority Students with 
Suspected Hand i caps . 



OPTIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL PLAN - CLASS III 


Behavior. il Objective 


Fnabl ine Activi tv 




Teacher E'.ducator Student 


Materials 


Object ves I & 2 


Have students present a panel discussion to 
the class pertaining to the merits and 
criticisms of various assessment strategies. 




q Ob j ec t i ve 3 
i 
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Have students read Handouts III-l, III-2, 
and 1 1 1 - 3 and prepare guidelines for assess- 
ing minority students based on their readings 
and perceptions. 


C ; 

\ 



HANDOUTS, TRANSPARENCIES (APPENDIX) 

\ 

\ 

CLASS III 

Handouts 

HO III-l Alternative Assessment Strategies in a 
Pluralistic Society 

HO 1 1 1 - 2 Assessment Implications of P.L, 94-142 

HO 1 1 1 - 3 Nondiscriminatory Assessment: Implications 
for Teacher Education 



Transparencies 

TP-6 A Practical Guide 
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LECTURE III 



A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE ASSESSMENT OF 
MINORITY STUDENTS WITH SUSPECTED HANDICAPS 



9 
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There have been a variety of recommendations concerning the 
assessment of minority students. Some educators and psychologists 
have favored a moratorium on testing (Davis, 1971; Williams, 
1970), while others have advocated avenues by which testing can 
become a more useful tool in the educational process. The 
following approach to assessing minority students is not offered 
as a panacea, but rather as a set of useful suggestions and facts 
that should assist professionals to better understand the assess- 
ment process as it relates to the minority student and to 
implement nondiscriminatory assessment procedures required by 
the law, Public Law 94-142. 

Early Assessment 

With the advent of Public Law 94-142 there has been an 
increased effort to identify children with learning problems. 
Educators have recognized that the earlier a child's learning 
difficulty is detected the more easily it can be remedied 
(Wallace and Kaufman, 1978). As a result, many school districts 
have implemented systematic efforts to effect the early 
identification of students with suspected learning problems. 

Early identification is paramount if educators are to help 
prevent many problems that minority students have traditionally 
had to face. To avoid faulty labels, mi sclass i f icat ions , stigma, 
and low educational expectations, students who are believed to 
have learning problems must be carefully assessed to validate 
whether the students do in fact have a learning problem. 



Assess Strengths and Weaknesses of the Minority Student 



Traditionally, a large part of the emphasis in assessing 
minority students often has been placed on the evaluation of the 
student's deficiencies. Educators focused their concern on what 
the student could not do, rather than on what the student did 
under particular conditions (Strang, 1969),. Moreover, parents 
and other concerned persons also were guilty of some of the 
same practices. Today, a more responsible approach to the 
assessment of the minority student must be taken, an approach 
which includes an account of the child's academic strengths. 
Then these strengths must be used in programs that will help 
the minority student progress in his/her educational environment. 
According to Lerner (1976) achieving goals in learning and 
acquiring a feeling of success are of prime importance to the 
student with learning problems. Educators must recognise the 
importance of success and the positive part that it plays in 
the building of strong self concepts in students. Rather than 
going into a discussion of the importance of a strong self 
concept and its impact on learning, simply stated assessment 
becomes a more positive process when a student's assets along 
with his deficits are measured and properly evaluated. 

Assessment Must Be Ongoing 

Assessment must be considered an ongoing process for 
continually gathering relevant information. As the student 
progresses, many of the initial recommendations must be modified 
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or eliminated based upon the needs of the student. Ongoing 
assessment will provide professionals with evidence of successful 
or unsuccessful teaching and of the extent to which learning is 
occurring . 

It should be noted that ongoing assessment includes informal 
tests and observations. Additionally, formal tests may also be 
administered to the student to provide an indication of a problem 
(Wallace and Larsen, 1978). 

Alternatives to Consider In Assessing Minority Students 

It should be evident from the readings and materials 
covered in this module that the techniques presently employed 
in the assessment of minority students do not provide the 
accurate information needed to develop an appropriate instructional 
program for the minority student. Recognizing the shortcomings 
of existing assessment techniques, several alternatives to 
traditional procedures are proposed. Among the more prominent 
alternatives proposed are nondiscriminatory testing, criterion 
referenced testing, psychosocial testing, observational techniques, 
traditional tests that are normcd on specific minority groups, 
and new tests containing items and norms for specific ethnic- 
racial groups. 

Nondi scriminatory Testing 

One evident trend in the development of alternatives to 
tidUitioiidi dbsesbinent practices for minority btudentb is an 
attempt to develop tests the content of which is equally fair 
or unfair for all students without regard to race, ethnicity, 



or language. In contrast to traditional intelligence tests, 
culture-fair tests de-emphasize those factors believed to mitigate 
against the performance of minority students, specifically, speed, 
item content, and highly stressed verbal content (Laosa, 1977). 
[Put on transparency TP-6 from Appendix . ] Culture- -fair tests 
involve primarily nonverbal tasks which |* not have strict time 
limits. Items are selected on the basis of the extent to which 
they sample knowledge, skills, and experience which are equally 
common or uncommon to all groups. Various professionals (DeAvila 
and Havassy, 1974; Mercer, 1975; Samuda, 1 97 5) agree that 
culture- - free or culture- - fair tests are, at best, very difficult 
ton construct. [Take of transparency TP-6). 

In contract to the approach of developing a culture- -fair 
test is the culture specific movement, which advocated developing 
intelligence tests specifically designed for minorities. 
Williams (1975), because of his feeling that cultural influence 
cannot be divorced from the testing process, has designed a test 
that would capitalize on the type of information to which the 
average Black person has been exposed. Williams 1 test, the 
Black Intelligence Test of Cultural Homogeneity, is constructed 
by Blacks, for Blacks, and standardized on Black groups. Because 
this test deals exclusively with the Black experience, the test 
represents a significantly different approach to traditional 
testing practices. 

Criterion -Re ferenced Testing 

hjL theories and piactKcs die bd^ed upon noun 
referenced testing which compares an individual's performance 
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to the performance of his or her peers. In norm- re f erenced 
testing, learning of particular skills is important only to the 
extent that differential learning allows the examiner to rank 
individuals in order, from those who have learned many skills 
to those who have learned few. The emphasis is on the relative 
standing of students rather than on absolute mastery of content 
(Salvia § Ysseldykc, 1978). [Put on transparency TP-6 again]. 
On the other hand, criterion-referenced testing interprets 
achievement by describing in behavioral terms the student's per- 
formance regarding a particular instructional objective. The 
standard or criterion is predetermined and it provides a standard 
against which to compare the student's achievement. It is 
important to note that when criterion- -referenced tests arc used, 
there is no reference to the level of performance of other 
members of the group (Laosa, 1977). Criterion- referenced testing 
focuses only on fairly precise criteria as references. Ability 
to tic one's shoes, to eat unassisted, to bathe, to count change, 
and to name common household objects represents behavior that is 
generally assessed by cri tcrion - referenced measures. Mathematics, 
reading, and spelling are also criterion behaviors that can be 
assessed by cri terion- referenced measures. [Take off transparency 
TP-6]. Knowing that a student cm perform one or more of the 
above is more instruct ional ly inforttat i vc than knowing that he/ 
she ranks in the fifth percentile of a norm roup (Oakland G 
Matuszck , 1977 ) . 

Criterion-referenced testing is potentially a useful 
method and viable alternative to traditional testing practices 
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for minority students. Nevertheless, cri teri on- referenced 
testing is not immune to misuse. Reliability, validity, and 
elimination of cultural biases are still potential problems 
that exist with criterion-referenced testing also (Laosa, 1 s> 7 5 ; 
Martinez, 1977; and Bailey $ Harbin, 1980). 

Psychos oc ial Test ing 

Psychosocial measures, such as the Adaptive Behavior 
Inventory for Children (Mercer and Lewis, 1978), have been 
developed to assess the child ! s ability to participate in social 
roles in the home and community. [Put on transparency TP-6 
again.] In general adaptive behavior scales attempt to measure 
the ability of an individual to cope with the natural and social 
demands of the environment (Grossman, 1973). 

Many educators are advocating the use of adaptive behavior 
scales, since their use tends to reduce the placement of minority 
students in special classes However, Bailey and Harbin (1980) 
point out that a number of issues need to be resolved before the 
utility of adaptive behavior scales can be fully determined. 
First, there needs to be a consensus amonc professionals as to 
what comprises the adaptive behavior construct. Various adaptive 
scales appear to be measuring different things. Secondly, work 
needs to be done to ensure the accuracy of the data collected. 
Finally, since there is substantial disagreement in rating 1 ; by 
counselors, teachers, and parents, there is a need to document 
the reliability and validity of these instrmcnts. 
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Obscrvat ional Techniques 

Teachers make count 1 ess^observat i ons of students 1 behavior 
during the day; however, teachers have seldom been trained in 
the art of systematic observation. Nonetheless, observation is 
essential in the assessment process and is one of the necessary 
skills that all classroom teachers should have. 

Milliard (1975) gives a few examples t^at help to clarify 
the need for and the application of training in observational 
techniques. First, he states that it is necessary to recognize 
that for every behavioral act there is an antecedent and a 
consequei^re . In other words, something occurred immediately 
prior to the event being observed and something will follow that 
event. For example, in the classroom, teachers are conscious 
of observing the specific behavior and are seldom concerned 
about what precipitated a behavior. Secondly, Hilliard states 
that one must understand that observation and description of 
behavior should be in small, rather than in global, terms. 
When teachers describe the behavior of minority children as 
hostile or aggressive, this can be broken down into specifics, 
such as M name calling" or "hitting 11 . Milliard identifies a 
final piinciple in the process of systematic observation, namely, 
avoiding the placement of value judgments or interpretations on 
the observed behavior. Dent (1 970) points out that "hitting 11 
is ' necessarily hostile and that "loud talking" is not always 
boisterous or aggessive behavior. Using observational techniques 
: r i ~r irJardircd tests an alternative thnt *v\<t 
certainly be considered when assessing minority students. 
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Norming. Traditional Tests on Specific Minority Groups 



The most well-known approach which is based on the re-norming 
of traditional tests is Mercer's (1977) Multicultural Pluralistic 
Assessment. The pluralistic perspective requires the development 
of norms for each distinct sociocultural group within the ethnic 
group of which the individual is a member. This approach attempts 
to identify and empirically select the sociocultural character- 
istics such as urban acculturation, socioeconomic status, and 
family size and structure. The individual's score is interpreted 
in accordance with the norms developed for his own sociocultural 
group (Aliotti, 1977; Samuda, 1976). 

Mercer f s System of Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment 
(SOMPA) is a cultural assessment procedure designed to evaluate 
the test performance of Anglo, Black, and Chicano/Lat ino 
children from a sociological, medical, and pluralistic per- 
spective. The procedure requires two major sources of information. 

1) an interview with the child's principle caretaker 
which includes questions relative to the socio- 
cultural environment of the child and the administration 
of an adaptive behavior inventory for children; 

2) scores from the Keschler Intelligence Scale for 
Children Revised (WISC-R) and the Bender-Gestal t 
which were obtained by utilizing a statistical 
formula weighted for the sociocultural factors con- 
sidered. The information from the two sources is 
used to compute estimates for latent scholastic 
potential for the WISC-R (Kozel $ Rotatori, 1979). 

The establishment of norms on currently used standardized 
tests specific to particular ethnic/racial groups has been 
criticized on twc grounds: 
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if a measure is biased in an unknown direction or 
degree, no procedure can be devised that will 
ensure a "fair" use of the test; 

the procedure for obtaining normative data on 
children of minority groups "using" possible 
standardized measures solidifies the status quo 
of minority children, namely, inferences can be 
made that children from the particular socio- 
cultural group would always perform poorly in - 
relation to the majority group and that attempts 
to locate these children's strong or weafc 
areas on the test are unnecessary (Alley % 
Foster, 1978;. 



Developing New Tests 



The development of new tests with content and normative data 
relative to specific ethnic groups has been proposed as an 
alternative to conyentional measures. Samuda (1976) con- 
ceptualized the future content of these new tests as follows: 

1) The measures should be matched to the language 
style and vernacular of the individual; 

2) Greater emphasis should be placed on the logical 
nature of the child's response rather than the 
form ; 

3) An individual's performance should be perceived 
within his/her linguistic and sociocultural 
environment without comparison tc the majority 
group. 

\ 

Parent Involvement 

Perhaps the most vital ingredient in the proper assessment 
of minority students is the parent. Although P.L. 94-142 
requires parental participation at all levels, minority parent 
participation in the decision-making process must be improved 
in the future. Minority parents should be the active participants 
in the assessment process. They must not allow their children 
to be judged on the basis of intelligence tests alone. Parents 
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2) 



must insist that such factors as the child's interest and the 
subjects which challenge the child be considered when planning 
an educational program for the child. Most of all, minority 
parents must be consistently and actively involved in the 
education of their children. If minority students are *o reach 
their potential, the parents of these children must become ad- 
vocates for their children at all levels of t.ie educational 
hierarchy. Minority professionals and concerned educators must 
extend a helping hand to uninformed and poorly trained minority 
parents, if minority parents are to become effective advocates. 
Training in the proper questions to ask, where to go for infor- 
mation, and student and parent rights are but a few of the areas 
in which minority professionals should provide increased training 
and assistance in the future. * 

Teacher Involvement 



In the past, many classroom teachers felt that the psychologist 
was the only professional who really knew anything or had anything 
important >to say about the abilities of a student. Thus, the 
classroom teacher played a secondary role in the assessment of 
students. Today this process is changing due to the increased 
knowledge of teachers about tests and the assessment process. 
Moreover, because teachers work directly with students, they arc 
in a position to effectively use assessment results and obser- 
vational information in planning teaching strategies. They can 
bring information to the test results as well as take information 



liuhi tnem. therefore, they are an important part ui the a>^L w t 
process . 
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Finally, it should be noted that parents, teachers and 
other professionals must collectively make educational decisions 
about students. Collaboration between these individuals affords 
greater probability that the intent of P.L. 94-142, a free 
appropriate education, will be provided to exceptional minority 
student s . 
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NAME 



DATE 



PROFESSOR 



POST -ASSESSMENT 



DIRECTIONS: For each numbered item there is a lettered set of 
alternative answers or completions. Select the 
BEST ONE for each item. Circle your choice. 

1. Which one of the following is NOT a provision of P.L. 94-142 
that ensures nondiscf iminatory testing? 

a) Tests should be selected and administered to guard 
against bias toward individuals with impaired sensory, 
manual, or speaking skills, 

b) Tests should be valid indicators of the specific skill 
area for which the tests are being used. 

c) Provision must be made for single factor assessment. 

d) Tests are to be administered by qualified individuals, 

e) Provision must be made for the use of mult idiscipl inary 
teams. 

2. Which ONE of the following assessment strategies is NOT 
considered to be an alternative evaluation measure for use 
with Black and other minority group students? 

a) Criterion- referenced testing 

b) Norm- referenced testing 

c) Limit testing 

d) Psychosoc ial test ing 

e) Norming traditional tests on minority groups 

3. Which ONE of the following factors is NOT a principal con- 
sideration in the assessment of Black and other minority 
group handicapped children? 

a ) Current life circumstances 

b) Mul t icul tural opportunit ies 

c) Extrapersonal factors 

d) Interpretation of performance 
cj Developmental history 
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DIRECTIONS 



T F 



T F 



T F 



Each item is preceded by T (true) and F (false). 
Circle T or F to indicate whether the statement is 
true (T) or false (F) . /'^ 

Prior to P.L. 94-142, most ' Black and other minority 
group students who took traditional tests and were 
identified as handicapped attended classes with the 
nonhand icapped 

The curriculum in classes for the mentally retarded 
is so limited that many students rapidly become edu- 
cationally retarded relative to students who remain 
in the regular program . 

Students with learning problems or who test low on 
IQ tests, of which an overwhel ning number are Black, 
tend to be placed permanently in classes for the 
menta 1 1 v retarded . 



DIRECTIONS; 



Determine if the test item or testing situations 
described below are biased against and/or inadequate 
for the Black student being tested. Write the reason 
you feel the situation or item is biased or inadequate 



7. John, a 10 year old living in an urban ghetto, is 
taking a written test. One of the items reads: 
"What's the thing for you to do if another boy hits 
you without meaning to do it? John answers: Hit him 
back . 

The test manual gave the correct answer as walk away, 
John gets no credit for his answer, 

8. Marcie is a first grader who lives in inner city Miami, 
Florida. An item on the test given to her on the 
first day of school asks her to circle the picture of 

a toboggan given pictures of a sleigh, a "toboggan, 
and a wagon. 

9. Honri , the son of a musician, is being tested by a 
white examiner. All during the testing session Henri 
drums with his pencils and taps his feet. The 
diagnostic report written after the test indicated 
that Henri is hyperactive. 

10. Josic reads the directions on her computerized answer 
sheet: Be sure to color in each box completely. 
Josie colors in all the boxes on the answer sheet. Her 
diagnostic report states that Josie is untestable. 
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DIRECTIONS: 



Supply the correct responses to items 11 and 12. 



11. List four assessment practices that educa v ors may 
employ in evaluating Black and other minority group 
students who are suspected of having handicaps. 

a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 

12. List four assumptions on which standardized tests are 
cons t ruct ed . 



a) 
b) 
c) 
dj 



DIRECTIONS : Place an X next to the anecdote(s) which describes 
mult i factor assessment procedures , 



13. Maynard is taking the California Achievement Test. 

He is being given instructions by his teacher and the 
psychologist. The teacher a^ ihe , sychologist write 
separate evaluations of Maynard ! s behavior in the 
testing situation. 

14. Bill's teacher suspects Bill needs special services. 

The teacher asks the school psychologist and the 
school principal what test should be administered to 
Bill. The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
is suggested and used. 

15. Helen is suspected of needing special services in 

reading. She is given the Woodcock Reading Mastery 
Test and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. Helen's 
teacher is asked to report her observations of Helen's 
read ing performance , 

1 6 . Mrs . Jones is a special education teacher. Her class 

is determined by selecting the students in the school 
who score below the 40th percentile on the Stanford- 
Binet and the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 

ESSAY 



17. Define and discuss assessment relative to an educator's 
evaluation of students. 
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Educating Students in Least Restrictive Environments 
Instructional Preparation for Teachers . 



Module Series I: Characteristics and Assessment 
room Assessment Principles and Procedures. 



Class - 



Dean f s Grant Project School of Education, The University 
of Kansas, Fall 1978. 



I ! m a Lot Like You: Informal Assessment 
Cassette. University of Wisconsin 
Department of Exceptional Education 



(Module) Video 
Mi 1 waukee f 



Assessment: Interview with Harold Denton, Assessment and 
Minority Groups. Indiana University - Audio Visual 
Center. Bloomington, ID ($160.00 Rental $15. 7S) 
order #EVU-1702, 1978. 
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GLOSSARY 



ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR 



that behavior that is used in referring 
to an individual's ability :o meet standards 
set by society for his/her cultural group. 
The American Association on Mental 4 De- 
ficiency considers three areas of performance 
in assessing adaptive behavior-maturation, 
learning, and social adjustment. 



ASSESSMENT 



an evaluative, interpretative appraisal of 
performance that provides data to enable 
professionals to make decisions regarding 
the students they serve. 



CRITERION 



referenced measures - usually an informal 
measure designed to identify specific know- 
ledge a child has learned and knowledge 
that has not been learned. The child's 
performance is recorded as an inventory of 
skills rather than compared with the per- 
formance of a norm group. Instruction is 
directed toward teaching the, skills not yet 
learned. 



EVALUATION 



is defined by P.L. 94-142 as; "procedures 
ubed...to determine whether a child is 
handicapped and the nature and extent of the 
special education and related services that 
the child needs. The term means procedures 
used selectively with an individual child 
and does not include basic tests administered 
to or procedures used with all children in 
a school, grade, or class." 



HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



those children who are mentally retarded, 
hearing impaired, deaf, speech impaired , 
visually handicapped, seriously emotionally 
distu; bed , orthopedically impai red , of have 
other specific learning disabilities and 
who because of those impairments, need 
special education and related services." 



MANDATE 



a requirement that specified tasks or steps 
are to be carried out, that is, federal and 
state laws exist which mandate that ed- 
ucational services be provided to all. 



ERLC 



MENTAL RETARDATION - refers to significantly subaverage 

general intellectual functioning 
existing concurrently with deficiencies 
in adaptive behavior and manifested 
during the developmental period. 



NONDISCRIMINATORY TESTING - refers to the use of instruments for 

assessing performance of individuals 
which allow for the individual being 
tested to perform maximally on those 
skills or behaviors being assessed- 
without regard to race or ethnicity. 

PLURALISTIC - refers to the existence within a nation 

or society of groups distinctive in 
ethnic origin, cultural "patterns, 
religion, or the like. 



RELATED SERVICES - transportation ? d such developmental, 

correct ive , and ether supportive 
services as are required to assist a 
handicapped child to oenefit from 
special education, and includes speech 
pathology, and audiology, psychological 
services, physical and occupational 
therapy, recreation, early identification 
and assessment of disabilities in 
children, counseling services, and 
medical services for diagnostic or 
evaluation purposes. The tertn also 
includes school health services, social 
work services in schools, and parent 
counseling and training. 



SCREENING - a process which serves to locate or 

identify students who may need special 
attention. Those students identified by 
screening require further evaluation 
to determine if there is a basis for 
making special education decisions. 



SPECIAL EDUCATION - specially designed instruction, at no 

cost to the parent, to meet the unique 
needs of a handicapped child, including 
classroom instruction in physical ed- 
ucation, home instruction, and 
instruction in hospitals and institutions 

YAITPTTY - the extent to which a test measures 

what its authors or users claim it 
measures . 
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INADEQUACIES OF EXISTING TESTS 



/ 



The fundamental issues i:i the testing of minority students 
emanate from the persistent and undeniable fact that there 
exists a difference between the t->st scores of minorities and 
whites. Several studies, ranging over the past 50 years, have 
repeatedly demonstrated that ^the mean score of minorities falls 
one standard deviation below the mean score of whites , »cspcciall 
on tests which purport to measure levels of intellectual 
functioning (Samuda, 1976). Xs^^ ' 

Most tests which have been developed often reflect\the d^y 

to-day experience to which middle and upper middle income^ 

students are exposed. , The experience of mahy minority 'students 

is not, however, reflected in the content of the t<^U: and, 

/ 

consequently, man/ minority students approach ttj£ tping sit- * 
u.ation with a likelihood of failing (Green, 1975). Moreover, 
the us'e of standardized tests of intelligence on minority 
s children is an example of how professionals, in particular 
psychologists, have allowed practices that^re morally and 
ethically wrong to continue (Dent, 1976). 

On the other hand, some professionals contend that the 
main reason for the opposition to tests is that educators arc ^ 
reluctant to be** judged and held accountable for their actions. 
Ebel (1975) believes that tests provide a means of auditing the 
acco ints of educators and can report competence and incompetence 
He further asserts that education is blessed with many capable 

x. J L 

teachers ; however, he corrt£jul£ ^that the profession also has its 
bhuic oi iheJiocrities and falbe mcbbiah*. Ilb^j i uujil. luue:? thai, 
'in general, tests used in education are valid) and that little 
basis exits for the belief. that tests are-tfiased against 



minorities . 

Although the testing movement enjoyed a wide degree of 
public acceptance prior to 1955, in recent years one finds a 
.growing controversy and debate concerning standardized tests and 
especially the interpretations placed on the test scores of 
minorities. Today, criticism, skepticism, and disenchantment 
have been directed toward testing organizations. 

Test Construction 

Primary among the^cri t icisms of standardized tests is that 
they are biased against minorities. Assumptions, item selection 
item content, income bias, and examiner bias are factors that 
compound the cultural bias 9J standardized tests. . Some of the 

y 

criticisms of standardized tests are examined below. 
Assumptions 

A number of assumptions must be made by the writers of any 
test. In order for the scores on any given test to be valid, 
the assumptions must be true for the test takers. The assump- 
tions on which standardized tests are constructed represent a 
definite source of bias against minority students (Dent, 19"e»j. 
These assumptions are as follows: 

1. All children, regardless of et/inicity, have the 
same set of experiences and these experiences 
are tapped by the questions on the test; 

2. All who take the test have equal facility with 
the English language, that is, that each child 
reads, speaks, and understands the laneuaeo to 
the same degree ; 
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3. All children will comprehend the word usage and 
the context of the' question in exactly the same 
way without regard for differential background 
experiences; 

4. All children, regardless of economic conditions 
and cultural background, have the same value 
system. 

It becomes apparent that when using standardized IQ tests 
to evaluate minority students, the assumptions above cannot be 
met . 

I tern Selection 

During the item selection process, experts whose orientations 
are largely middle and upper income compose a large pool of test 
items. These items are then tried out on representative samples 
of the population. The largest segment of that sample will 
naturally represent the largest segment of the total society, 
the white middle class. Consequently, the items selected for - 
a complete test will be those items that are most influenced by 
the responses of the white middle' class. Therefore, minority 
representation in standardization samples has only a small in- 
fluence on norms when the tryout samples are^dominat ed by whites. 
After the items are compiled into a complete test, group norms 
are established by administering the test to a larger number of 
subjects. Thus, the norms and acceptable responses to specific 
items are determined by the largest segment of the sample- -the 
white middle class (Dent, 1976). 

Is it fair to evaluate minority students on items that are 
selected by whites whose orientation is largely middle class? 
Is it just to penalize students whose experiences do not conform 
to those of the dominant white middle class? Unf ortuna^ely for 
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minority students, if their responses do not conform to white 
middle-class standards, it is assumed that their abilities are 
impaired, and it is presumed that they have a deficit in in- 
tel lectual endowment . 

Item Content 

Questions reflecting the cultural experiences of minorities 
are seldom among the items on standardized tests. Moreover, 
minority students are at 'a severe disadvantage when they are askea 
to provide answers to questions describing situations that they 
have had no opportunity to experience. For example, students 
reared in the ghetto, are asked "How would you find your way 
out of a forest?" In addition, children from welfare families 
are expected to give a middle-class response to the questions, 
"Why is it better to pay bills by check than with cash?" 

To illustrate the negative impact of cultural difference and 
the bias of intelligence tests against many minority children, 
one needs only to examine test items such as the fight item on 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) . This 
question asks children what they would do if struck by a smaller 
child of the s-ame sex. The correct answer is that it is wrong 
to hit the child back. Yet, in many Black communities it would 
be suicidal to walk away or not hit back. Furthermore, many 
Black children are taught to hit back as a means of survival. 
Yet this answer receives no credit. Thus one can see that this 
response and others like it do not conform to white middle-class 
standards. Divergent responses are erroneously interpreted as 
indicators of impaired- intellectual functioning (Dent, 1976). 
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Income Bias 

* 

Intelligence tests sometimes underpredict for lower-income 
students. This happens because middle and upper-income Ph.D f s 
make up the tests. These men and women often have very culturally 
narrow life experiences and then write tests which reflect the 
life style of upper-income persons. Many tests do not snmple 
the experiences of Spanish- speaking , native American, and Black 
youngsters. Neither do they reflect the experiences of the 
poor white student in urban or rural America. In addition, poor 
people do not construct tests and do not have a voice in deciding 
what constitutes an appropriate sample of the human experience. 

Chuck Stone, former director of Minority Affairs for the 
Educational Testing Services (ETS) , says that an ETS study shows 
that test scores are positively correlated to income. He states 
that tne study reveals that children from upper and middle- income 
families generally make higher scores on tests than children from 
low-income families because the tests tap specific cultural 
experiences of upper and middle- income children (Green, 1975). 

Examiner Bias ' . 

A number of educators and psychologists have suggested that 
minority students evidence apprehension when tested by white 
examiners. They state that the presence of a white examiner 
brings about feelings of insecurity, self -degradation , and self- 

v. 

consciousness, and that these factors adversely affect test 
performance of minority students (Oakland and Matuszek, 1977). 
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Barnes (1972) supports the contention that the examinees ^ 
race has an impact on the scores of minority students. He 
concludes that, in general, the evidence suggests that white 
examiners have subtle harmful effects on the scores of minority 
students. Barnes bases his conclusion on studies by Forrester 
and Klaus (1964) and Katz (1964). In the Forrester- Klaus 
study, the two authors discovered that Black kindergartners 
achieved higher scores on an IQ test when examined by a Black 
examiner than when examined by a white examiner. Katz (1964) 
discovered that when the administrator of an intelligence test 
was white or when comparison with white peers was anticipated 
by Black students, Black subjects performed more poorly and 
expressed concern and anxiety over their performance. 

Hilliard (1975) -also feels that examiner bias is of par- 
ticular importance. He contends that investigators who attempt 
to study other cultures must come to recognize that only through 
intimate contact with people of other cultures is the examiner 
able to understand the complexities of that culture. Hilliard 
further contends that many examiners often do not delve deeply 
enough into the culture they are observing to make infoimed 
assessment possible . 

Other professionals disagree to an extent and point out 
that the majority of research examining the influence of the 
examiner's race on test performance of minority students reveals 

V 
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no general tendency for minority students to score higher or 
lower on individually administered and group tests when tested 
by a white or minority examiner (Shuey, 1966; Meyers, Sundstrom, 
§ Yoshida, 1974). These educators point out'that allaying 
children's apprehensions and motivating them to do their best, 
while unrelated to the examiner's race, seems more directly 
associated with the examiner f s ability to display a wa:\.i, 
responsive, receptive, and firm style. Accordingly, they con- 
elude that a policy of pairing examiners and examinees of the ' 
same rac ial -,ethnic group seems unwarranted in most cases. 

Whether only minority examiners should be used to assess 
minority students is a question that is still being debated in 
some circles; however, the key to this issue lies in good 
judgment. There are certainly situations in which an examiner 
and examinee of the same race should be paired, but this must 
depend upon the needs of the individual student. On the other 
hand, in the majority of cases it appears that allaying students' 
apprehensions and motivating them to do their are not related 
to the examiner's race, but to the manner in which rapport is 
established and maintained, the way in which the examiner 
responds to the students' attitudes and feelings, and the types 
of behavior the examiner reinforces. Thus, it can be concluded 
that the examiner's race may have only a negligible effect on 
the student's performance. 

The inadequacies of existing tests for assessing the 
"real" abilities of students particularly minority students 



can no longer be ignored. Moreover, intelligence tests can 
affect the educational and social mobility of individuals 
because of their impact on the labeling and placement of 
students. .Thus, the testing industry and the professional 
psychological community must begin to address the issue of 
racial and ethnic bias in test construction. 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS INTERVIEW 



What tests are used for placing students in special education 
classes? 



What are the strengths and limitations of instruments used? 



What additional sources cf information (besides tests) are 
used to place students in special education classes? 



What tests are used to get students out of special education 
classes? fyy 



Do minority students perform as well as or less well than the 
majority culture children on these tests? Why is this so? 
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WHAT PUBLIC LAW 94-142 *SAYS AJBOUT , ASSESSMENT 
(Excerpts from the Federal Register, August 23, 1977) 



In discussing assessment and Public LaV-94-142 it is &elt 
that the following excerpts from pages 42490 thru 42497 "of the 

M 

Federal Register of August, 1977, wilt be helpful to you in 
better understanding specifically what the law says about parent 
participation and evaluation. Of particular interest are the 
sections on parent participation, due process procedures for " 
parents and children, and evaluation procedures. 

I21a.345 Parent Participation 

-(a) Each public agency shall take steps to ensure .fhat 

one or both of the parents of the handicapped chi Id 

are present at each meeting or are afforded the 

opportunity to participate, including;" 

(1) Notifying parents of the meeting eai/Iy enough 
to ensure that they will have an opportunity 
to attend ; and 

(2) Scheduling the meeting at a mutually agreed 
on t ime, and pi ace . 

- (b) The notice under paragraph (a) (1) of this section 
must indicate the purpose, time, and location of 
the meeting, and who will be in attendance. 

(c) If neither parent can attend, the public agency shall 
use other methods to insure parent participation, 
including individual or conference telephone calls. 

(d) A meeting may be conducted without a parent in 
attendance if the public agency is unable tc con- 
vince the parents that they should attend. In this 
case, the public agency must have a record of its 
attempts to arrange a mutually agreed on time and 
place such as: 

(1) Detailed records of telephone calls made or 
attempted andythe results of those calls; 

(2) Copies of cqrrespondence sent to the parents 
and any responses received; and 



(3) Detailed records of visits made to the parent's 
home or place of employment and the result* of 
those visits. 



(e) The public agency shall take whatever action is 
.necessary to insure that the parent understands* 
the proceedings at a meeting, including arranging 
for an interpreter for parents who are deaf or whose 
native language is othfcr than English. 

(f) The-'public agency shall give the parent, on request, 
a copy of the individualized education program. 

(20 U.S. C. 1401(19): 1412 (2)(B), (4), (6); 1,414 (a)(5)). 

Comment: The notice in paragraph (a} could also inform parents 
that they may bring other people to the meeting. As 
indicated in paragraph (c), the procedure used to 
notify parents (whether oral or written or both) is 
left ;.o the discretion of the agency, but the agency 
must keep a record of its efforts to contact parents. 



DUE PROCESS PROCEDURES FOR PARENTS AND CHILDREN 

121a. 500 Definitions of "consent", "evaluation", and "personally 
identifiable". 

As used in this part: "Consent" means that: 

(a) The parent has been fully informed of all information 
relevant to the activity for which consent is sought, 
in his or her native language, or other mode of 
communication; 

(b) The parent understands and agrees in writing to the 
carrying out of the activity for which his or her 
consent is sought, and the consent describes that 
activity and lists the records (if any) which will be 
released and to whom; and 

(c) The parent understands that the granting of consent is 
voluntary on the part of the parent and may be re- 
voked at any time. 

"Evaluation" means procedures used in accordance with 123a. 
530-121a-534 to determine whether a child is handicapped and the 
nature and extent of the special education and related services 
tl.ai tht child necJb. The term means procedures used select holy 
with an individual child and does not include basic tests 
administered to or procedures used with all children in a school, 



grade, or class. 



Personally identi f iable" means that information includes: 

(a) The name of the child, the child f s parent, or other 
family member; 

(b) The address of the child; 

(c) A personal identifier, such as the child f s social 
security number or student number; or 

(d) A list of personal characteristics or other information 
which would make it possible to identify the child 
with reasonable certainty. 

(20 U.S.C. 1415, 1417 (c)) 

121a. 501 General Responsibility of Public Agencies . 

Each State educational agency shall insure that .each public 
agency establishes and implements procedural safeguards which 
meet the requirements of 121a. 500-121a. 514 . (20 U.S.C. 1415(a)) 

121a. 502 Opportunity to Examine Records . 

The parents of a handicapped child shall be afforded, in 
accordance with the procedures in 121a. 562-121a . 569 an 
opportunity to inspect and review all education recoils with 
respect t o : 

(a) The identification, evaluation, and educational place- 
ment of the child; and 5 

(b) The provision of a free appropriate public education 
to the child. 

(20 U.S.C. 1415 (b) (1) (A)) 

121a. 503 Independent Educational Evaluation . 

(a) General. (1) The parents of a handicapped child have 
the right under this part to obtain nn i ndopendont 
educational evaluation of the child, subject to 
paragraphs (b) through (e) of this section. 



(2) Each public agency shall provide to parents, on 
requests, information about where an independent 
educational evaluation may be obtained. 

(3) For the purposes of this part: 

(i) " Independent educational evaluat ion M means 
an evaluation conducted by a qualified ex- 
aminer who is not employed by the public 
agency responsible for the education of 
the child in question. 

(ii) "Public expense" means that the public agency 
either pays for the full cost of the 
evaluation or insyres that the evaluation 
is otherwise provided at no Cost to the 
parent, consistent with 121a. 301 of 
Subpart C. 

(b) Parent right to evaluation at public expense . A parent 
has the right to an independent educational evaluation 
at public expense if the parent disagrees with an 
evaluation obtained by the public agency. However, 

the public agency may initiate a hearing under 121a. 
506 of this subpart to show that its evaluation is 
appropriate. If the final decision is that the 
evaluation is appropriate, the parent still has the 
right to an independent education evaluation, but not 
at public expense. 

(c) Parent initiated evaluations . If the parent obtains 
an independent educational evaluation at private 
expense, the results of the evaluation: 

(1) Must be considered by the public agency in any 
decision made with respect to the provision of 
a free appropriate public education to the 
child; and 

(2) May be presented as evidence at a hearing under 
this subpart regarding that child. 



Protection In Evaluation Proceduies 



121a. 530 General 



(al Each state educational agency shall insure that each 
public agency establishes and implements procedures 
which meet the requirements of 121a. 530-121 a. 534 . 

(b) Testing and evaluation materials and procedures used 

for the purposes of evaluation and placement of handi- 
capped children must be selected and administered so 
as not to be racially or culturally discriminatory. 
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(20 U.S.C. 1412(5) (C)). 
121a. 531 Preplacement Evaluation . 



Before any action is taken with respect to the initial 
placement of a handicapped child in a special education program, 
a full and individual evaluation of the child's educational; 
needs must be conducted in accordance with the requirements of 
121a. 532. (20 U.S.C. 1412 (5) (Q). 



121a. 532 Evaluation Procedures 



State and local educational agencies Shall insure at a 
minimum that : 

(a) Tests and other evaluation materials: 

(1) are provided and administered in the child's 
native language or other mode of communication, 
unless it is clearly not feasible to do so; 

(2) have been validated for the specific purpose for 
which they are used; and, 

(3) are administered by trained personnel in con- 
formance with the instruction provided by their 
producer : 

(b) Tests and other evaluation materials include those 
tailored to assess specific areas of educational need 
and not merely those which are designed to provide 

a single general .intelligence "quotient; 

(c) Tests are selected and administered so as best Lo 
ensure that when a test is administered to a child 
with impaired sensory, manual or speaking skills, the 
test results accurately reflect the child's aptitude 
or achievement level or whatever other factors the 
test purports to measure, rather than reflecting 

the child's impaired sensory, manual, or speaking 
skills (except where those skills are the factors 
which the test purports to measure); 
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No single procedure is used Li the sole criterion for 
determining an appropriate educational program for a 
child; and 

The evaluation is made by a multidisciplinary team or 
group of persons, including at least one teacher or 
other ^specialist with knowledge in the area of 
suspected disability. 

The child is assessed in all areas related to the 
suspected disability, including, where appropriate, 
health, vision, hearing, social and emotional status, 
general intelligence, academic performance , communicative 
status, and motor abilities. 

(20 U.S.C. 1412 (5) (C)) . 

Children who have a speech impairment as their primary 
handicap may not need a complete battery of assess- 
ments (e.g. psychological, physical, or adaptive 
behavior) . However, a qualified speech-language 
pathologist would (1) evaluate each speech impaired 
child using procedures that are appropriate for the 
diagnosis and appraisal of speech and language dis- 
orders, and (2) where necessary, make referrals for 
additional assessments needed to make an appropriate 
placement decision. 



-121a. 533 Placement Procedures. 



(a) In interpreting evaluation data and in making place- 
ment decisions, each public agency shall: 

(1) Draw upon information from a variety of sources, 
including aptitude and achievement tests, 
teacher recommendations , physical condition , 
social or cultural background , and adaptive 
behavior ; 

(2) Insure that information obtained from all of 
these sources is documented and carefully con- 
sidered; 

(3) Insure that the placement decision is made by a 
group of persons, including persons knowledgeable 
about the child, the meaning of the evaluation 
data and the placement options; and 

(i) Insure that the . pi acenicnt decision is made in 

conformity with the least restrictive environment 
rules in 121a. 550-121a. 554 . 
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(d) 



(e) 
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Co mm en t 



(b) If a determination is made that a child is handicapped 
and needs special education and related services, an 
individualized education program must be developed 
for the child in accordance with 1 21a . 34 0 - 12 la . 349 
of Subpart C. (20 U.S.C. 1412 (C) ; 1414 (a) (5)). 

h 

Comment: Paragraph (a)(1) includes a list of examples sources 
that may be used by a public agency in making place- 
ment decisions. The agency would not have to use all 
the sou'rces in every instance. The point of the re- 
quirement is - to ensure that more than one source is 
used in interpreting evaluation data and in making 
placement decisions. For example, while all of the 
named sources would have to be used for a child whose 
suspected disability is mental retardation, they would 
not be necessary for certain other handicapped 
children, such as a child who has a severe articulation 
disorder as his primary handicap. For such a child, 
the speech-language pathologist, in complying with 
the multisource requirement might use (1) a standard- 
ized test of articulation, and (2) observation of 
the child's articulation behavior in converational 
speech. 



121a. 534 Reevaluat ion . 



Each state and local educational agency shall insure: 

r 

(a) That each handicapped child's individualized 
education program is reviewed in accordance 
with 121a. 340-121a.349 of Subpart C; and 

(b) That an evaluation of the child, based on 
procedures which meet the requirements under 
121a. 532 is conducted every three years or more 
frequently if conditions warrant or if the 
child's parent or teacher requests an evaluation. 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF TRADITIONAL TESTING 
FOR MINORITY STUDENTS 



* 



Traditionally, the intelligence test has been used to 
classify and place minority children in education settings. In 
the past, many professionals erroneously felt that the intelligence 
test could measure innate fixed intelligence. Thus, it was 
primarily used as the sole tool to determine where minority 
students shbuld be placed and how they should be classified, that is, 
^mentally retarded, gifted, or normal. Today, many professionals, 
even those closely affiliated with the companies that devise 
and distribute standardized intelligence tests, agree for' the 
most part that we cannot truly define, much less measure, 
'intelligence. They feel that we can measure certain skills, 
but not native intelligence. Professor Robert Thorndike of 
Columbia University, a noted educator, has confirmed that the 
modern consensus represents a change from that held in the early 
years of the testing movement (E ducation lor the Handicapped 
Law Report , 1980 ) . 

Other professionals have pointed out that tests are only 
tools and that there is obviously no magic way to judge a child's 
learning capabilities. Yet, intelligence, aptitude, and 
achievement tests are used in elementary schools to measure a 
child's learning capability. So why use tests at all (Green, 
1974)? 

Charges have been made that the testing industry is big 
business and that it seems more interested in making money and 
selling its product than in meeting the needs of students. 
Gre^ 11974J points out that because the industry has a vested 
interest, it tries to convince school administrators that test 





results are valid indicators of learning ability and future 
educational success. Even Ralph Nader has gotten into the 
controversy by charging the Educational Testing Service with 
fraud. He states that standardized tests are biased against 
minority groups and lower income students and exclude dis- 
proportionate numbers of such students from opportunities for 
educational advancement (Fields § Jacobson, 1980). 

Although much attention has recently been given to the 
issue of testing minority children, we find that the impact 
of traditional testing on minoritv students continues to bo 
devastating and drastic at all stages in their lives. 
Traditional testing has resulted in the disproportionate number 
and the overrepresentat ion of minority students in special ed- 
ucation classes (Mercer, 1973). The reasons given for the 
excess of minority students in special education classes and 
programs vary among professionals; however, many indicate that 
the present situation exists because widely used formal tests 
may be inappropriate for use with minority students (Bartel, 
Grill 5 Bryen, 1973; Grill, 1973; Sattler, 1973; Sullivan, 
1973; and Meeker 5 Meeker, 1973). 

Perrone (1976) believes that the standardized test is the 
culprit. He states that standardized tests have been used 
increasingly to make judgments about students and contends that, 
as a result, those students judged to be below average are not 
likely to have received the kinds of educational opportunities 
LjiuL aa available to students judged average and above average. 



Some effects of using traditional tests on minority 
students are as follows: 

1. These students are usually placed in programs apart 
from nonhandicapped students and are isolated from 
the mainstream of school life; 

2. There is a terrible stigma to being labelled mentally 
retarded. Parents report that these children were 
ashamed to be seen entering the "M.R." room because 
they were often teased by other students; 

3. The curriculum in the classes for the mentally retarded 
is so limited that many students rapidly become 
educationally retarded as compared with students who 
remain in the regular 'program; 

4. Students tend to be placed permanently in classes for 
the mentally retarded. Only one student in five is 
ever returned to the regular class (Beal, 1977). 

While some educators and psychologists believe that the 
standardized test is the culprit, others vehemently deny this 
fact. The point is made that the score on the intelligence test 
is not the major factor in determining eligibility for place- 
ment of minority students in educable mentally retarded (EMR) 
classes and, thus, the test is not primarily responsible for 
the excess of minority students in special education programs 
and classes ( Education for the Handicapped Law Report, 1980 ). 
Ebel (1975) asserts that the test is reliable and valid and 
does not discriminate against minorities. However, there are 
still others who feel that placement tin remedial and special 
education programs is usually related to test results. Perrone 
(1976) concludes that students placed in special classes are 
viewed as failures. Moreover, students in special classes 
ir.or.t of whorc are Black and Mex ican- Amer i can view themselves as 



failures and contribute little. 

The standardized group tests of intelligence are fraught 
with additional problems for minority students. Samuda (1976) 
reveals that standardized group tests of intelligence are used 
to stratify students in teVms of estimated potential which 
leads to labeling and the subsequent effect of a lowered self 
concept, the reinforcement of myths, the development of stereo- 
types, and lowered teacher expectations. Lowered teacher 
expectations lead to poor learning conditions and inferior per- 
formance on tests of achievement. Thus, a vicious circle is 
started, and the celebrated predictive validity of the IQ test 
is demonstrated. 

Barnes (1972) states that when students receive low 
IQ scores, the teacher has limited expectations for the student 
to whom the IQ is attributed. He states that when certain things 
are "known" or "believed" about a student, other things, 
whether true or not, are implied. Thus, one can readily see the 
implications that traditional testing can have for minority 
students . 

In many instances the intelligence test has been culturally 
biased against minority students, and the score that an in- 
dividual earns by taking the test has been the crucial determinant 
in the placement of thp minority student into^s^bcial classes. 
This fact is substantiated and supported by the ruling and the 
thousands of pages of expert testimony in the Larry P. vs. Riles 
(1972) case, a case that involved the California State Department 
of Education and the San Francisco School District as defendants 



and six Black students as plaintiffs. 

In the Larry P. vs. Riles case, 5 tudents had been placed 
in EMR classes on the basii of 1 j ; 1 i gence test scores alone. 
The plaintiffs marshalled exp.: t jnony and research reports 

to demonstrate that intelligence *?s;b d in general are racially 
and culturally biased against Blac < children. The court 
recognized the cultural bias of IQ tests currently used, the 
misplacement, and ensuing harm done to Black children when 
tested by such measures. The court held that the tests have a 
discriminatory impact upon Black children and that they had not 
been validated for placement purposes. Furthermore, the court 
ordered that the diagnosis of mental retardation could not rest 
solely on criteria that placed primary reliance on IQ test 
results alone. 

The implications and consequences of testing remain real 
and pervasive in their impact on the lives of minority students. 
The effect of traditional testing on students who have been 
incorrectly classified and placed can be disastrous and may last 
a lifetime. A normal child may be transformed into one who is 
permanently retarded educationally and socially. For these 
reasons, educators and psychologists, must continue to take 
extreme care in assessing the abilities of minority students 
(Beal, 1977). 
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ALTERNATIVE ASSESSMENT STRATEGIES 
IN A PLURALISTIC SOCIETY 

NICHOLAS C. ALIOTTI 



Public Law 94-142 reveal*- important implications for the 
assessment functions of school psychologists. Specifically, 
the focus is the non-discriminatory nature of "testing and 
evaluation materials and procedures utilized for the purpose 
of evaluations and placement of handicapped children. " 
Furthermore, the law states that chese evaluation materials and 
procedures "...will be selected and administered so as not to 
be racially and culturally discriminatory. 11 

This important legislation reflects a growing awareness of 
the pluralistic nature of our society. Two important impli- 
cations follow: (a) school psychologists will need to become 
increasingly aware of new testing procedures applicable in a 
pluralistic society, and (b) assessment procedures will be 
required which ensure that children demonstrate what they know 
rather than the extent to which they have be&ti acculturated 
into the dominant, mainstream, Anglo culturel 

Additi onally, there will be a need to syst em a t i c a 1 1 y 
develop these skills in training programs and to conduct 
research which will test the role of acculturation factors which 
may influence test performance. The most pressing needs, 
however, are at the practice level. In particular, there is 
need, to improve the state of the art regarding psychological 
and educational testing and to develop more accurate and 
successful treatment planning. Many alternative/ assessment 
strategies are not included in discussions of standardized 
testing but rather represent the hidden agenda of testing courses. 
Additionally, there are evaluation procedures and tests which 
merit wider dissemination, particularly in the light of Public 
Law 94-142. 

The remainder of this article addresses itself to alternative 
assessment strategies and evaluation procedures which may be 
especially useful in assessing minority group children. 



Recateqovization of WISC Subtests 



a uaciui birategy lor assessing cognitive i uiic Lioniu^ ib the 
analysis of subtests within the intelligence domain. Subtests 



Reprinted with permission from: School Psychology Diges t, 
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from Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children are particularly 
well suited for these purposes Bannatyne (1971), among others, 
has proposed a r eca t egor i za t ion of WISC subtests bared on factor 
analytic studies and his own clinical work learning disabled 
children. Bannatyne proposes the following r eca t egor i za t ions : 
Verbal-Conceptual Ability (Vocabulary + Comprehension + 
Similar ities) Acquired Information (Information + Arithmetic + 
Vocabulary) , Visuo-Spatial Ability (Block Design + Object 
Assembly + Picture Completion), and Sequencing (Coding + 
Digit Span + Arithmetic). 1 Using this recategor ization average 
performance represents a combined subscale score of. 30 
(10 + 10 + 10)\ Thus, the relative st rengths of children can 
be ascertained in several areas. Moreover, such an analysis* 
provides a much more meaningful interpretation of cognitive 
performance to the child, teacher, parents, and other pro- 
fessionals. Psychometric analyses of Verbal versus Performance 
Scale IQ differences and statements of percentile ranks 
achieved are interesting but not particularly useful lo teachers. 
The recategor ization strategy would also militate against the 
practice of reporting performance only in terms of Verbal, 
Performance, or Full Scale IQ scores. All children, and 
particularly minority group children, could obtain a fairer 
assessment of their performance if these recategor izations were 
reported more frequently. *The Acquired Information Score, 
for example, is particularly sensitive to the effects of 
economic deprivation and poor schooling. 

Limit Testina 



To counteract the lack of representation of minority group 
children in the standardization norms of many tests the ex- 
aminer right consider the technique of limit testing. Limit 
testing represents those variations from standardized testing 
which are employed after the standardized administration to ~ 
increase the accuracy of an assessment. In one variation, 
after completing a subtest, the examiner reintroduces the sub- 
test, provides cues, and encourages the child to complete the 
same test item. For example, the examiner may provide the child 
with strategies for solving the block designs from the WISC-R. 
Next, the child's performance would be carefully observed. * 
Do cues facilitate performance? or do they not seem to make 
a difference? In another procedure the child is administered 
items beyond the discontinue rule (Herrans, 1973). Does the 
child persist on difficult items? Can he/she make accurate 
guesses or associations? By adapting tiest procedures and using 
parts of standardized tests examiners could develop additional 
alternative assessment strategies. Sattlei* (1 974) has provided 
several examples of limit testing which can be employed in the 
assessment of children ! s intelligence. 



Learning Potential Assessment Procedure 



Budoff and his associates (Budoff & Friedman, 1964; Budoff, 
Meskin, Harrison, 1971; Budoff, 1975) have formalized one 
type of limit testing which they call the learning potential 
assessment procedure. Budoff has been sensitive to the dilemma 
faced by many school students who carry the diagnosis of edu- 
cable mental retardation (EMR) on the basis of poor school 
performance and/or low scholastic aptitude (IQ). Often, 
however, these children demonstrate behaviors which belie 
their low test scores and school performances. They are often 
described as "nine to three retardates," a description which 
pointedly underscores their entirely adaptive and competent 
behavior in nonacademic settings. Budoff has maintained many 
of these children can reason adequately and their poor test 
performances reflect differences in prior experience rather 
than low intelligence per se. This has been especially true 
of minority group children. The Learning Potential Assessment 
Procedure utilizes a test-train-retest paradigm. If a child 
is capable of benefiting from training, he is designated as 
competent. Thus, through repeat ed administrations of test 
problems and the opportunity to learn, adaptive behavior can 
be assessed. Improvement in performance following this 
training indicates competence and c on t r a ind ica t e s the validity 
of the low IQ score. In this paradigm Budoff defines in- 
telligence as the ability to profit from experience. Utilizing 
Kohs 1 (1923) original Block Design Test, Budoff has developed 
training procedures directed toward teaching the principles 
involved in the construction of 1*5 block designs. The coaching 
procedures stress working down to the simplest elements of 
the design, continual checking of the block construction against 
the model, and operational* procedures for constructing par- 
ticular design elements, e.g., a stripe. 

Diagnos tic- Prescriptive or Trial Teaching 

Diagnos^t i c / pr escr ip t iv e or trial teaching has been a particularly 
instructive and valuable technique in assessment and educational 
planning (Rosenberg, 1968; Meyer & Hammill, 1969; Sewell & 
Severson, 1974; ttutson & Miles, 1973; Moyer, Note 1; Steger 
& Niles, Note 2; Vellutino, Steger, Moyer, Harding & Niles, 
Note 3\ ) Continuing where most assessments end, diagnostic pre- 
scriptive teaching is rather a continuum in which assessment 
and remediation are conceptualized as continuous rather than 
discrete events. For example, in order to assess a child's 
skills in reading (e.g., sight vocabulary, phoenic-grapheme 
matches, knowledge of vowels) one should directrly instruct the 
child just above his current skill level on a new learning 
criterion. Examiners should determine the following: (a) rate 
nf ft^fl-j ri ti^n : How many trials arc roquirpd to <?nno sot- 
criterion of mastery? 
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(b) level of retention: Can the task be successfully com- 
pleted after an hour, a day, or a week? (c) transfer of 
learning: Can the newly acquired skill be transferred to other 
materials? and (d) appropriateness of methods and materials to 
acquire reading skills: Will mnemonic coding of the learning 
materials be required? The results of trial learning can be 
easily communicated to classroom teachers and result in meaning- 
ful remediation programs, based on appropriate sequences of 
educational objectives. 

This procedure is based on the reasonable assumption that 
if you want to know how to best teach a child to read or 
compute, have the child demonstrate some skill and subsequently 
teach the missing requisite skills. Vellutino and his associates 
have argued perusasively for this approach. They argue that 
educators substitute the 'behavioral concept of maximum transfer 
(Ferguson, 1954, 1956; Gagne, 1970) for process dysfunction 
theories of learning disabilities in remediation programs. In 
discussing the implications of this strategy, Vellutino and 
his associates suggest remediation closely approximate the 
skill which is the ultimate goal of remediation rather than 
fractionate this skill into basic sensory and intersensory 
processes involved in learning this skill, but not unique to 
it (Vellutino et al. 9 Notel, p. 15). 

To summarize, this non-discriminatory strategy would (1) 
focus upon performance and task variables in units that most 
closely approximate the skill to be learned, (2) stress direct 
instruction in preference to discovery methods of learning, 
(3) ascertain and capitalize upon competencies already possessed 
by the learner, (4) incorporate no assumptions as to the 
learner's ability to acquire a specific skill based on etiology 
or previous teaching, and (5) encourage the development of 
individualized programs (Vellutino et al . > Note 1, p. 20). 

Task Analysis 



Once a criterion for new learning has been set, task analysis 
can be used to assess task problems which hinder progress in 
remediation programs. Task analysis provides important clues 
about what skills should be taught next in the developmental 
sequence. It must explain both the "why" and the "how" of 
remediation and follow a logical sequence. Task analysis should 
result in a detailed analysis of erroneously learned rules and 
missing skills as well as areas of strength (Bannatyne, 1971). 

For example, an examiner begins by breaking down each 
task into its component skills. Next, the examiner asks the 
child to work through the component skills beginning with the 
most complex skill. Thus, the examiner can determine which 
component skills the child can perform and which he/she cannot 
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perform. The child's strongest component skill within the task, 
for example, visual memory, is exploited to help him acquire 
the other component skills* 

Mykleb.ust and his associates have described a task analysis 
strategy which reveals the modality preferences of a child 
(MyklebustL et al. 9 1971, pp. 213-251). Typically, the analysis 
may includ^e several tasks designed to asseso inter- and intra- 
sensory functioning. In these procedures children may be 
provided with tasks which present either visual or auditory 
stimuli and reWre either a visual or an auditory response. 
For example, a teacher may dictate a work (auditory) and require 
the child to identify it from a list of similarly spelled 
words (visual). Thus,, the critical question is the determination 
of whether the failure is due to inter-sensory processing, or 
a combination of the two. 

Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment 

Another promising development in non-discriminatory assessment 
is evidenced in the work of Jane Mercer, Mercer and her 
associates have developed a multi-cultural assessment procedure 
for evaluating the test performances of Anglo, Black and 
Chicano Latino children from a sociological, medical, and 
pluralistic perspective. Her approach has sought to identify 
and empirically key the soc io-cul tural characteristics of the 
individual^ background which are associated with competent 
school performances and adaptive social behavior. Designed for 
children between the ages of 5 and 11, the SOMPA System (System 
of Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment) requires two principal 
sources of information. First, an interview with the child's 
principal caretaker which includes questions concerning (d) 
soc io-cul tural modalities such as urban acculturation, socio- 
economic status, family size, and family structure, (b) an 
Adaptive Behavior Inventory for Children (ABIC) which considers 
the child's roles in his or her family, among his peers, in 
school, and the like, and (c) health inventories concerning 
questions regarding pre- and postnatal health and related health 
questions. The second source of information includes scores from 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC-R) , the 
Bender-Ges t al t Test for Young Children, a physical dexterity 
battery, and measures of height, weight, vision, and hearing. 
Utilizing multiple regression equations weighted for the socio- 
cultural modalities, this information is used to compute 
estimates for latent scholastic potential for WISC-R Full Scale, 
Verbal, and Performance IQ scores for Blacks, Anglos, and 
Chicano Latinos. Thus, a minority group child's estimated level 
of performance based on his or her sociocultural background can 
be compared with the national norm. Most importantly, as the 
number of socio-cul tural characteristics is controlled from 
none or one to five the differences between the menn TOs of 



groups of Blacks and Chicanos and the Anglo group become 
negligible. Indeed when all five factors are controlled, the 
mean IQ among the Black group was 99.5 while in the Chicano 
group the mean IQ was 104 (Mercer, 1972). 

To summarize, these assessment strategies are suggested * 
as techniques for making testing procedures more responsive to 
cultural plural ism. By broadening the approach to identification 
of each child's learning potential, these strstegies could 
help correct some of the abuses and discriminatory characteristics 
of psychological testing. 

Footnote 

I Recently based on Rugel's research 1974 and his own reassessment . 
Bannatyne revised his recategorization for sequencing ability 
and substituted arithmetic for picture arrangement. 
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datarmJnlng taat faknaao, minority group *v 
danta would ba aalactad In tha aama proportion 
aa that abating m ttv* ganaral population (Oak- 
land t MatuaxtK 1 979% For axampla, an aaaaat 
mant procadura or taat would bo eonaldarad 
Diaaad » it Idontlflad a p roportio n of Biaeka for 
piacamant in a apoctal aducabon program that 
aacaadad tha proportion of BlMkaoxiatlng In tha 



Soclocuftvrml factor* shoufd 
be teken Into account when 
Interpr e ting the m ee nl ng of 
eny chlWt JO tost scot*. 



ganaral population. School ayauma ahaJd ba 
famWar with tha Quota modal of taimaaabacauaa 
It la tha crttarfon uaad by Offloa of CM Rtghta to 
daflna plaoamant btaa. Placamant of aftudanta in 
apacftal aducrtton may ba e on al da ra d b*aad 
whan thara la "a highar tncfcJanca of Nwpropar 
pfcicamant or Impropar nonplaoamant of nwnonty 
chUdran In auch claatM than nonmtnorny cNh 
dran" (OCR 1 972V _ 

Conoam owtr b*aa In taadng la not a naar 
phgnomanon- Bttnton (1975) cttaa avtdanca of 
taat crthdam diractad toward Moat in 1910 by 
Travaa and S^tlottt. Thay raportad aubatantw 
ovraranoaa w\ iaav aooraanDm auoawigiwryiy 
aodal atatua. Anar vartoua atatiattcal anafyaaa 
«tn parTormwo on ma vaai acoraa* may coc?* 
dudad that taat tntarpratatton moat taka into 
account cultural and racial factor* ratatad to 
dtooraa group acoraa. Thay furthar advoo'#d tha 
da^lopmant of tpadal poputitlon norma. Ma ^ o ar 
(1972) found that approximator 32% of tha d* 
farancaa In 10 taat acoraa among a sampto of 
approxlmataly 1.500 Stock, Chicane, and Anglo 
atomant ary achool chMdran m ona CaiHomto 
achool dlttrtct oould ba aooountad for by d^tar 
anoaainthaaociocuituf^chafactar^tK^oimair 
famWaa. Thaaa aoctocuftural fact on ahoutd ba 
takan Into account whan Interpreting tha moan- 
ing of any chikfa K) taat acora. 

Evan though tha profaaatonai Htaratura it n> 
plata with arttdaa citing concam ovar taat fraa 
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endtheoflOCteof SOdOCufturalfectOrSOn eftOroe^ 

it too* ttw paeaago of federal tegleletion and 
"Ubosgusnt court rulings on complisnce fsilure 
by state education agmiN to mat* mo impact 
of noodiecnnHnatory a ss e ssmen t faft in public 
school* The Education for aH the Handlcappod 
Chrfdren Act Of 1975 (Public Law 94-142) and 
Section 504 of the RehabiMatt xt Act of 1973 
establ is hed that public schools muat engsgs in 
specified actMtteo to insure that hendfceepped 
chadren roooivo certain gm/sn toed rights. Thaaa 
pieces of legislation specify, among othor things, 
that no n d ia crt min rt oqF actuation procedures ba 
implemented, that an JndlvidualUad education 
program ba developed for aach child, that each 
oMd ba placed in the least rsotricHvo educa- 
tional enviro n ment de em ed appropriate for hie 
n eed s, and that certain procedural esfeguerds 
be weed to aasurs due proceea and parental 
involvement In determining the child's educa- 
tional program. It la primarily on these major 
points that ctese action sorts are filed against 
public schools and state education agencies for 
failure to provide appropriate educational pro* 
grama for the hendtoi^ed. 

In response to tfHe legielation, stats education 
agencies are supposed to revise their special 
° education policiee and prooedureefocompfy with 
the requirements of the law. Indeed, one would 
expect that after specific ststs poUelee snd pro- 
cedures were revised snd stats plana were ap- 
proved by the federal government, nondiscrimln* 
story evaluation procedures would be In place 
and implemented by public schools. But this is 
not the case. The courts are getting more and 
-mora inv ol ve d In public education, in the Issuss 
of nondiscriminatory tasting practices In schools 
(Brown v. Boerd of Education. 1954; Hobeon v. 
Haneen. 195/; Anode v. Santa Ana Board of 
Education. 196S; Spanglerv. Pasadena Board of 
Education. 1970; Diana v. California State Board 
of Education. 19701. Probably the moat monu- 
mental case to date ie Larry P. v. Rile* (1 972). In 
thie esse, the plaintiffs sought and received an 
injunction against the use of intelligence tests in 
California, pending the final outcome. The plain* 
tiffs nave argued that racial Was In intelligence 
lasts has reeuHed m ovorrepreaon tatlon of minor 
<y studsnta m daaaea for the mentally retarded 
Why la K that the courta are mora active m 
I tearing tneae typee of cases? len t the legislative 
fuendete deer? Arem tie states modifying their 



evaluation guidelines? Perhapa there ts <*ff*:uny 
In implementing nondtaenmrnatory svstuation 
procedures. Indeed, the lew dose not specify 
what const) tuts specific nondiscriminatory eval- 
uation procedures. But the Of ce of Civil Rights 
has dshnitsty established the evaluate, cntenon 
for determining the exotence of such procedures 
(the quote model 



THE ASSESSMENT PROCESS: 
WHERE IB DISCRIMINATION 
OCCURRING? 

Since OCR d e te rm i n e s lack of nondiecri mina- 
tory evaluation procedures by the end result of 
sn spprstoal process (number of minority group 
children placed iniapedal education classes) , 
cKscriminstory practices could be occumng m 
any of the atepe preceding special education 
enrollment. Major steps in an appraisal pr ocess 
aiea cr eenlngandreleri t JL c omprehe n eiifeaseeea 
merit, committee review of at sseoosmsnt data, 
determination of eligibility for special education, 
and then placement m special, remedial, or reg- 
ular education. The iaaue of nondlecrimmatory 
evaluation procedures currently focueee upon 
the comprehensive assessment stsp and then 
only on one aspect of that step— assessment for 
the purpoee of determining the preeence or 
absencs of s handicap It ia in this step that 
numerous court cases have attached i nt e ll igen ce 
tests used In assessing minority group children 
to dstsrmine prssence/sbsenos of mental rstar* 
dstlon. At first glance it would seem that an eesy 
solution to the problem of providing nondio crtm in» 
story evaluation procedures would bs to eliminate 
the uee of Inteligence teets or perhapa to develop 
a culture-fair Intelligence teat 

But the problem ie massively more complex, 
when consldsring that a culture-fair test may 
never be developed (Tucker, 1976k that the 
majority of minority group students currently 
dssignstsd mentally rstsrded may. In fact be 
'airhour retardatee" (Mercer. 1973); that, regard* 
less of how sophisticated data collection proce- 
dures become, placement committees may actu- 
ally ignore the data when making the final decision 
to place a studs nt into special education (Murow. 
PoweH. t Ely. 1976). This last point deserves 
further discussion, since the focus of court suits 
about nondtecriminatory evaluation procedures 
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Hac+mant eommlttaaa may 
•dually Ignom tha data whan 
making tha final daclalon to 
pktea a studant Into apaclal 
adueatlon. 



haabowoori m**g enca teats per se. There ta 
Milt ir#onnahon' available in the profefeionaj 
••eretuiw about how dadalona mm reached re- 
gertfng ail appraisal data gathered Mora the 
piaosmant committM, Morrow. PMl A Ely 

paychoioptfe report piue social hietory Inform*- 
t^ftWo to p^camont committees 
upon the oommrttaea* decisions about students' 
•*B**y f or p lac amen t in special education Tan 
ptaoamaat committee* want given information 
™^*^Pu*±Wctw^t*6onti the 
Wwolool^' '•port on taata results; while tha 
WWogiaro raport and 
•ocialh^orY i r^rT^tkiainaddrtioaaafafafT^ 
pupia had boon recommended for apacial edu- 
cation, and sU had boon racommended for return 
to raguior oduc^lon by an outaida paycholooiat 
P te cma n t cbmmittaaa wara not gfvan 
•rformatton on tha placement recommendations 
»«* ^ tfw outside paythoJogiefe Analysis of 
** — ' Ociaiona showed no signif icant 
• rth#r b rt»o o n tho psychologist's 
placamatrt racommandationa or tho praaanca of 
social Malory information. In othar words, tho 
committees' placement docWtona varied ran- 
domly to tha outstts psychologist's recommer*. 
datfona and tha praaanca of aodal history inf or 
maboaThatapraliminarydaUconfkmthaasaar 
by Ouffay of at (I97t) and Tuckar 
(1 97Q that wt do not naod a moratorium on uaa 
at MaWoanoa taata ta achieve nondtacrimina- 
lory evaluation practice* What wa do naod la 
daaar scrutiny of tha dscieJon-makJng. Both 
***** dmphaaiza that tha moat nonbiassd 
aaasssms tfprocasscanbarundsrsd ineffective 
wy dadakmt mada In placement commutes 

(My «*en tha pt Mamaat category cat Has a 
i or social aflame. *aao*sr t da tha pro* 



Jams associated with b+u*i w emeni *<wo* 
The eateries of "mental riu»<<fer.on '*fr*A»ow 
disturbance," "teerntno, diuMikv andtovy™* 
eMeni "nwvmti brain dy>funcr»oo f-vr u s 
the oreetsat or obiems *«> b»se<j uac*m«nf **<j 
nence. m biaaad sssessment rhevecat^c*.** 
-often refer rad to aa -mikjiy handcappng con 
ditions* - ara problems ber:au*e they are cased 
on sects) norms or riHJtftned symptom* 
appear as esarfy because of not mai culture dive*- 
arty as because of some handcapomg conation 
H is sometimes impossible to ten the deference 
(p.45) 

Onca again tha echo of Treves* and Saffiottis 
P»aain 1910 to specifically account for racial and 
cultural factors in test interpretation n heard and 
reverberates throughout the courts. Sooocut- 
tural fact ore must be equally accounted for m 
comprehensive assessment and m placement 
committee decision making Are our appraisal 
procedures and 'esta technically sophisticated 
tnough to account lor sooocuftutal fsctcrs? 



ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR: 
A NEW CULTUftEFAIft TEST? 

9 

What is adaptive behavior and how did it gat 
aaaociated with nondiscriminatory evaluation 
procedures? Adaptive behavior was initial* 
aaaooated with the field of mental retardation as 
ampheaued by the currant definition -Mental 
retardation refers to significantly subaverego 
general intellectual functioning existing concur- 
rsntly with dafiots in adaptive behavior, and 
manifested dunng the developmental penod* 
(Grossman, 1 973). Primanly through tha wor* of 
Marcar (1973, in press. Mercer A Lewis. 1977. 
197AK the messurement of adaptive behavio. in 
public achoola became associated with nondis- 
criminatory asaesament. In this context it is re- 
latad to data collection on a student a out-of- 
achooi bahaviora or social roles. True point »s a 
departure from adaptive behavior measurement 
in tha fiakt of mental retardation, as best reflected 
m tha works of Lalandl 196S. 1972. 19701. who 
emphasizes data collection leading directly to 
aUucalional programming for tha retarded These 
authors repreaant uVfet em thecretical end mea- 
auramant viewpoints on adaptive behavior white 
uting tha same term (Coulter A Morrow. I97d> 
Thart la stiM confusion about adaptive behavior 
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mwaa*»]Pfiwm •no mo mtontai omoroncoa 
Crt od afro — (Motto*. Cou***\ ft Coultor, It 78). 

OOpandMig On how OdapfhfO bOhOvtOT la Oaaoa* 
aadl p*ot twat data (Fiahor, 1077; Taftoy. 1970) 
mdicoto titot tu9 tmpiomontatlon of tt>o two port 
dafinrbon of montal f*tardahon raoolta In largo 
porcontagoo (60 to 70% In ono atudy) of minority 
group atudanta no lengor qualifying for plaoo* 
mont in apocial odu co tlon o§ montafty rotardad 
Fi#tor(1977)foforr^tM<tud^toroaip^ 

toaowino crttorta; |1 ) oooro. on an MMdual toot 
oi inwjmoonoa noo 10 enow no vyninconi aconor 
in ■uf'N al Pg*99 iinltobootloootHoo nondard 
davloOono batao tho moon for on oducobla man 
taffy n*nrdad CafraaMcoMon ond at hoot throo 
standard d o vt aS o na baloartho moon for atralno- 
bio man tot* rotard od cloaalhcotton: CM aooroa 
noo iv do wnmn ina nivnwy rvoorooo firot on 
9w>tAMa Ranga AchiotramantToat ond 9»a bndir 
Gootalt Vlouol Motor Toot* Upon mooting thoao 
crttarta, o atudont*a adapthra bohovlor woo a^ 
inwi up^ tMnvr om rwwjwiai impif ■Trior?* 
toytarCMttog Idooin aVooy Sco»-Pw6ic 

tor Stoao bolow 090 5^ For thoao atudanta who 
wouM hovo OMOM n o d for apodst oduoobon ao 
bolnabla montoBy rotardod (TMR) prior to a£ap* 

oih^M ■•> a Oi ■ 1 r>r 4AAAMflk*iU a%9 atoaV ooomoloorfo' m« - — * 

mm DvnaPnur oWMPWiv a/ »imtinw quv* 

ModlnthoTMMciMaif»cotlon»Forthooo^udinto 
who would hovo ouaJihod m oducabfo maritally 
rotardad (EMU) piior to adapt hm bohovlor umi* 
mont, 99*7% no longer mot oJtpftbMlfy crttafta. Of 
01000 flajpotno oaomoo no longar aHpmto tor 
apodal oducotlon aonriooo aa montiityrotofdodl 
OfTM jifi mjfiniitu trouo *u flint! of bit tada 
ooononile ot*lMt \ 

TMoyflfTt) rooorto thot odopttvo bohovtor 
mooouromont throuph tho adoption of Mofcoi^o 
•yocom of Muftteuftuml PturoMotlc Aitooomont 

PtiofeflOt Coiofwdo* lo moot on OM00 of CMI 

Ati^o^ — m m rial 1 01 4* juMMMt * — ^*MkJoi«« rtfnnfinnna 

vopmo imnaoio 10 oonwoi tor omnkv ompvopov* 
Mono In Mo aoociof oducotlon oroormmo. Thutv 

■OOPVOV mw POOP* OfFOV^P ^F^TOFOPJO?^P*W JP* 0»*F»0* •■•«»^P# 

tochnlcoply thOf09f9procoApiooondtochnlQuoo 
o wo H abto to Howr for moro ayo tomo ttt oooouf» 
mw o* •oc***vwnw»w iomuio on mm nomL 

Howovor. at eMHonai by Nowfand (1173): 

^ttrtatblO* It l0 h0 fthaf fJr^O docidaW o^No^ lo^t to 



Prof9»»tonal judgment 
eondnumg to both* malnttmy 
In thm 9 pprttW proem. 



•»tu»>Aaont(hAod f and«noito6«a9tia^ 

ihadt H Is o pomon who Ooc«doo wtwOwjr at bb 
mltwjnt to tho tMk ol twnd Owtudprngly ohon. 
aftompto havo boon nmda to maaatji%anpmo 
c oinpr o aa lon by mo o na of a Urn p r am u a oauga. 
(pa»> 

Yot thoio am no tochnlquoa avoMabia for aaouf 

aftor f orto adng oM aaaooamontdata Pro f aaaional 
Kidomont oontlnuoa to bo tho moinatoy in thia 
atop of tho apprmiaal proc oao 

IMPACT IN THE SCHOOLS 

Vory low atato do p o it wy iU or pubic achooia 
am futy awaro of tho potontW Impact of Impio* 
montlnp oondtocrkninatoiy o^mluahon prooo 
ourvik VruTiovr mo otfom or in^ptomonono tno 
nmrpan oonnmon m momai rotanjooon. a pool 
toat data hold up, atatoo with d tatwoportlonoto 
numbom of minority group atudanta fn montaJty 
rotardad daaaoo may ooo 50% or moro of thooo 
atudanta no tengoraHglWo for apodal oducation 
oa mont&My ratardodl Tho roaponaibiRty for odu* 
eating thoab atudanta wiH fall upon ragular odu» 
catoraV Tho aaaoaamont prooaoa In pubi c achooia 
will bocomo moro comprohonalva and, In ordar to 
avoid taking a longar tlmo. groator rolanco wM 
havo to bo p&acod upon muUidiadpNnary toama 
to aaaoaa ooch child. I ndoo d aomo atatoa havo 

WMiooinoroaponaaX}f«iyfpr p«roonvigacnoof po|r 
ulatlona for high-rtafe atudanta to rogularoduc* 
Hon — a procoduro uauatty aaaoclatod wtth tho 
functtono of apoclal oducotlon. Tho form "oco» 
, logical acoassmanr of a child iabalnguaodmofo 
froquontfy In tho prof aaaional Ittamtura. Accord- 
ing to Wattoco and Laraon (1 978K auch aaaoar 
mont la» 

Typrrfod by tha d^racl axammatkon of ma ct>«w a** 
tha vartoua anvkonmanta in which ma child 
opatafaa. Mora tpactfteity tha pro*tt*ooai 
who oonductaanacologteaM aaa aa aman t antmprt 
la +*m tha chHd and h4a or <s g . 
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*om*. toMtty ratfcar 

hr hmcaonlng an» 



As auc*> tha nnd for a tMcWi ability to mm 
«i tha cftaaaroom is obvtouafy halgMgnadL 
particvfcwty aa K rattaa to tha curriculum b*ng 
praaantad to tha studant How many taachara 
MGurwittyab^todmgi^aaiud^ftaiHk^ 
baa m raw*** by controlling f or auch thlnga aa 
<*nab^cffaad^and*iMactMty?Howmany 
¥• familiar thd raqulramanta of 
tim wond la eHmlnalgty avalmbon pro* 
Rowing Ait p io o ftftft procaduraa, 



j malnatraaming handksappad atir 

>orplac^har«*cappodtludantsinlaaat 

*aatnctfro a m r i ronman ta ? Eagutftr aducatora art 
g mora immoraad In tha total apprataal 
, with tha obvtout imd for additional 
— ^ and information about pupil appralaal In 
ganaraLToraitarataap'avioua point, only by raly 
tog upon aound prof aaaknal {udgmont In both 
c o mpm ha n ft ta aa n afti mnt and daciglon making 
can nondlacrtminatorv actuation procadura* bt 
laymad 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

Many of tha training and informatlon-ahartng 
naada in public achoola rahact dlractty on Mghgf 
aducattcn. How many training Inatftuttons art 
praa anbng Information on currant taglalatko, 
lagal. and tachntcal changaa aff acting public 
achoola? How many couraaa in apaclaladocatlon 
art undargraduataa raqu»rad to taka? Ara thay 
batng trainad to aattt in malnatfaamlng hand*- 
cappadatudanta? How many graduating taachara 
ha abla to managa muttlpla cunteula In ona 
daaaroom (ahadaa of tha old onrroom achoot- 



houaaf? How many couraaa m baftavtor maAaga* 
mant and famadM raadtog art ra**ad? Baha«or 
and raading problam a contftnua to ba tha moat 
fraquantty montlonad problama confronting 
taachara. la tha conoapt of acotogical mm 
mant batng praaantad to proapactfca taachara? 

Tha conoapta of mainatraaming, Indtadualuad 
Inatruction, and acofcgfcal aaaaaamant ara pro* 
dicatad not onN upon mHabta lac hnic at ftfciWa of 
taachara, but upon flasibHlty toward a vartaty of 
atudant typat In a afcnutatton aaarooa d* 
by Ha*orv Morrow, and Yaiaa (1977) tor a i 
on tnatrucftonal grouping wttfi a ( 
aducatora, data wara soMaclad to 
crttartaparticipantawoiMuaatogrw^ 
Parlidpanta wara to r aitaw aU caaaa tc ' 
laamar, normal aducabfe mantaiy 

amottonaty dlaturbadL and Javntog , 

and than aaiact thrgg atudanta thay would grot* 
« or roadtog inatruction uamg ortlarta auoh aa ago. 
tax. raading dtfftcumaa* or tnatructfonalmathod- 
ology naadad. Thay wara ataaraquaatad lo toarr 
My thalr choloa of a particular taatucbor* 
m at hodology and matartala thay worfduaawttfr 
tha thraa aalactad atudanta. Tha raamta ahowad 
no ctoar prafaran c a for fta tocBnq ona typa of 
handlcappad youngatar ovar anothar* No praf^ 
acancaamargadragardlnglnatni ct lona l ma^ 
and matariala. Tha impNcattona wara trward pro- 
viding graatar fUjOMtty la taachara 3n aaowing 
tham to aaiact atuban* taachlngtacfiilqua*«tf 
Jnatructtonal matartala. In ordar for taachan to 
bacdsnaB ajd bla wtUchUparhapaanaoaaaityln 
malhatraamlng and IndMduaiztog Irwferucttontor 
thoaa chlldran who ara no longar quaMBad tor 
•padal aducatlon aarvtoaa but who dafwtaly 
naad aoma typa of tpadal aftftlatanoa Nghgi 

aducatlon muat prapara craatMi fiaiMa achool 
adminlatrator* 
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ASSESSMENT 

1. DEFINITION OF ASSESSMENT 

2. PURPOSE OF ASSESSMENT 

3. FACTORS CONSIDERED IN ASSESSMENT 

4 . WHO SHOULD ASSESS? 

5. TRADITIONAL ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUES 
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ASSESSMENT - DEFINED 

i 



^ ASSESSMENT IS AN EVALUATIVE, INTERPRETATIVE 
APPRAISAL OF PERFORMANCE AND IT PROVIDES DATA 
THAT ENABLE PROFESSIONALS TO MAKE DECISIONS 
REGARDING THE STUDENTS THEY SERVE. 




TEST ADMINISTRATION 



1. SCREENING 

2. PLACEMENT 

3. PROGRAM PLANNING 

4. PROGRAM EVALUATION 

5. ASSESSMENT OF INDIVIDUAL PROGRESS 
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P.L. 94-142 AND PARENTAL CONSENT 



THE LAW GUARANTEES THAT WITHOUT PARENTAL CONSENT 
(OR A DUE PROCESS DECISION) NO SCHOOL DISTRICT OR OFFICIAL CAN 



A: EVALUATE A STUDENT'S ABILITY AND EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

B. DETERMINE WHICH SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES ARE 
NECESSARY OR, 



C. PLACE A STUDENT IN A SPECIAL PROGRAM 



PL 94-142 and PLACEMENT 

THE LAW REQUIRES THAT IF SCHOOL OFFICIALS THINK A 
STUDENT NEEDS TO BE EVALUATED OR PLACED IN A 
DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM, THEY MUST FIRST 
NOTIFY THE PARENTS AND EXPLAIN: 

1 . WHAT ACTIONS ARE PROPOSED 

2. WHY AN EVALUATION IS NECESSARY 

3. WHAT OPTIONS HAVE BEEN CONSIDERED N 

4. ANY OT1ER REASONS FOR RECOMMENDING A 
CHANGE IN PLACEMENT OR PROGRAM. 
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A PRACTICAL GUIDE 

1. CULTURE-TAI R TESTS PRIMARILY INVOLVE NONVERBAL TASKS 
THAT DO NOT HAVE STRICT TIME LIMITS. ITEMS FOR CULTURE- 
FAIR TESTS ARE SELECTEBkON THE BASIS OF THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THEY SAMPLE KNOWLEDGE^* SKILLS, AND EXPERIENCE 
WHICH ARE EQUALLY COMMON OR UNCOMMON TO ALL GROUPS. 

2. CRITERION-REFERENCED TESTING INTERPRETS ACHIEVEMENT BY 
DESCRIBING IN BEHAVIORAL TERMS THE STUDENT'S PERFORMANCE 
REGARDING A PARTICULAR INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE. THE 
STANDARD OR CRITERION IS USUALLY PREDETERMINED AND IT 
PROVIDES A STANDARD AGAINST WHICH TO COMPARE THE 
STUDENT'S ACHIEVEMENT. ABILITY TO TIE ONE'S SHOES, 

TO EAT UNASSISTED, TO BATHE, TO COUNT CHANGE, AND TO 
NAME COMMON HOUSEHOLD OBJECTS REPRESENTS BEHAVIOR THAT 
IS GENERALLY ASSESSED BY CRITERION-REFERENCED MEASURES. 

3. ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR SCALES ATTEMPT TO MEASURE THE ABILITY 
OF AN INDIVIDUAL TO COPE WITH NATURAL AND SOCIAL 
DEMANDS OF THE ENVIRONMENT. 
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